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ADULT EDUCATION Vol. IV, No. 6 September, 1954 
EDITORIAL 
Our New Quarterly Purposes 


and Policies 


HEN its next issue appears, you will 

find that Anutr Epucation has 
doubled in size and acquired a new 
cover design and typography. As a 
quarterly, its publication schedule will 
be simply autumn, winter, spring, and 
summer. We have been assured of 
our printer’s cooperation in trying to 
make this easy-going schedule mean, 
in practice, November, February, 
May, and August. 

Last spring, anticipating the launch- 
ing of a quarterly, the AEA’s Publi- 
cations Committee reviewed and re- 
fined AE’s basic purposes and edito- 
rial policies. It approved the follow- 
ing statement of purposes: 


“The contents of ApuLtt Epuca- 
TION should be designed to help the 
growing number of people whose 
principal professional identification is 
with adult education, as well as others 
who have responsibility for adult edu- 
cation programs, to: 

(a) clarify the educational and so- 
cial functions of adult education, the 
roles of adult educators and adult edu- 
cation agencies, the professional stand- 
ards and competencies required to fill 
these roles acceptably, 

(b) share information about prob- 
lems and developments of common 
concern; 

(c) keep in touch with develop- 


ments in other disciplines and areas of 
practice that have direct significance 
for the development of adult educa- 
tion.” 

To carry out these purposes we . 
must get suitable material into the 
journal and get the journal into the 
hands of those for whom it is in- 
tended. 


These tasks call for two kinds of 
action by professional members of 
AFA: 

(1) Telling the editor of significant 
problems and developments in aduit 
education or that have important 
bearing on adult education, and sug- 
gesting appropriate writers, writing 
up such materials or encouraging oth- 
ers to do so. 

(2) Taking out an AFA profes- 
sional membership ($10.00 a year) or 
contributing membership ($15.00 a 
year) when your current membership 
expires, and persuading non-member 
colleagues and friends to become pro- 
fessional or contributing members, or 
to subscribe to AE. (Remember, ex- 
cept for AEA members whose current 
membership year began before last 
April 1, only professional and con- 
tributing members receive AE as a 
membership service.) 

Now a word about the types of 
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articles that seem appropriate to our 
editorial purposes. 
Briefly, 
(1) articles of opinion or interpre- 
tation on problems of the philosophy, 
policy, and functions of adult educa- 
tion; 


these are: 


(2) articles on basic and applied re- 
search and theory relevant to adult 
education; 

(3) ) reports of developments in the 
community organization of adult edu- 

cation and in adult education training, 
administration, and programing; 

(4) reports of resources available 
for professional development. 

Most articles in the first and second 
categories—articles on philosophy, pol- 
icy, research and theory—are, if they 
are any good, potentially controver- 
sial. Sometimes the publication of such 


articles has raised the question, 
“Should you give space to opinion A? 
And if you do, should you not at the 
same time print articles expressing 
opinion Z?” 

We have asked our Publications 
Committee for a policy ruling on such 
matters. Their ruling is this: 

“Aputt Epucation should not adopt 
the policy that a controversial article 
need always be paired with one which 
takes a different position. Articles tak- 
ing different positions, however, 
should be encouraged, and letters to 
the editor should be accepted to allow 
for the expression of ideas in short 
form; but these should be construc- 
tive and positive.” 

Our authors, then, can feel free to 
speak their minds on matters of vital 
concern to us all—and we hope they 
will. 


Tue Most WineLy SERIES 
In Aputt Epucation Topay 


BY 
ANGELICA CASS, MARY GUYTON, MARGARET KIELTY 
AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


FROM WORDS TO STORIES—Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 
A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners, using a simple 
controlled vocabulary of the most essential words. 


HOW WE LIVE— Angelica Cass—$1.50 


Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-literate adults who 
wish to learn English for daily needs. 


YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB—Cass—$1.25 


Intended as a class text for beginners or intermediates in evening schools or 
afternoon classes. 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—(Cass and Rosenfeld—$.50 
This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many examples how 
to write all types of business and social letters. 


AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 


Provides the foreign-born adult with essential information ded to b 
a good American citizen. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE 1953-54 CATALOGUE “AE” 
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The Relation of Community Development to 
Adult Education 


Richard Waverly Poston 


Director, Department of Community Development, 
Southern Illinois University 


N THESE DAYS when our free society 

is becoming less and less free, when 
the processes of democratic living are 
becoming less and less real, it becomes 
increasingly important for adult edu- 
cators to examine the age in which we 
live and adjust their program offer- 
ings accordingly. Adult education is 
an expensive and serious business, and 
unless emphasis is given to the kind of 
programs that will get results we 
might as well quit talking about such 
things as life-long learning and the 
role of adult education in the preser- 
vation of a free society. 

There is much concern about the 
fact that in so many institutions of 
formal learning adult education is still 
regarded as a fringe activitv and 
treated like an orphan chained in the 
attic. It is disconcerting that no more 
than a small fraction of state legislat- 
ors know what adult education means, 
and we are continuously handicapped 
because in most universities it must 
either pay its own way or be the first 
program to feel the axe when there 
is a tightening of the institutional 
budget. 


Legislators are not usually so un- 
friendly to the highway department; 
they usually can find appropriations 
for state advertising and for a myriad 
of other .functions. Even the public 
school, though it could use more, 
manages to get by, and the state uni- 
versities aren’t doing too badly. For- 
mal education for youth has its groans 
and pains, but at least it is accepted 
as an essential expense which is more 
than can be said for adult education. 


It is a nice thing for those of us 
who are engaged in adult education 
to keep telling ourselves how impor- 
tant we are, but maybe we ought to 
begin asking ourselves whether there 
might be some justification for the 
cold indifference, or in the more fa- 
vorable locations, lukewarm treatment 
that we are getting from the people 
who allocate funds. Is it that our con- 
ventional adult education programs 
are just misunderstood, or is it possi- 
ble that by our adherence to what 
we have inherited from the academic 
methods of educating youth we have 
not yet come to grips with the com- 
plex realities of an adult world? Could 
it be that we have yet to apply our- 
selves to a program that will make 
adult education a matter of real sig- 
nificance to the society in which we 
live? 


The Challenge to Adult Education 


In most American small towns few 
people are captivated by the conven- 
tional offerings of an adult evening 
program, or by most other forms of 
adult education. Let’s look at a few 
of the characteristics of those towns. 
In most of them the people will tell 
vou that their town is different. Yet 
you will find that in most of them the 
story isn’t as much different as might 
be supposed. They all have a physical 
design, and they all have a_ social 
structure. 

The physical design may have been 
planned to facilitate social values and 
enrich living conditions, but in most 
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cases it just grew up along whatever 
lines circumstances happened to dic- 
tate. In the course of years a physical 
deterioration sets in which helps to 
separate the town into sections con- 
sidered desirable, and others consid- 
cred not so desirable. This process af- 
fects property values and in time con- 
tributes to a social division of the 
population into many groups among 


which there is little, if any, commu- 
nication. 
Complacency and_ indifference 


which stem in some sections from 
poverty, and in other sections from 
wealth or the desire for wealth, be- 
come commonplace and exercise an 
enormous effect on the desire of peo- 
ple for life-long learning through 
a formal program of adult education. 
An egocentric concern for one’s ma- 
terial position, a sense of defeat which 
grows from frustration or simply a 
busy life will rule out any strong de- 
sire for a course in the adult ev ening 
school, or for any other conv entional 
form of adult education. With the 
lack of personal communication which 
exists among the various segments of 
the population, it becomes ‘extremely 
difficult for a system of values which 
holds adult education as an important 
activity to attain any substantial 
spread through the community. The 
end result is an over-all disregard for 
such values, or an almost complete 
lack of knowledge that adult educa- 
tion so much as exists. This is a defeat 
of democratic living, a shrinking back 
of free society. 

The social structure is usually char- 
acterized by still more division. There 
is a multiplicity of organizations, 
overlapping in membership and in 
purpose, each seeking credit for itself 
and accusing the others of refusin g to 
cooperate. Usually you will find that 
a few people hold most of the offices 
in the local clubs, and. that the total 


membership of all organizations com- 
bined is held by only a small percent- 
age of the population while the ma- 
jority does not participate in any- 
thing. 


It is not uncommon to find that 
many of those who are most influen- 
tial are so conscious of their position 
that they no longer act as citizens of 
their community, but as members of 
a certain organization. These people 
find it difficult to do anything outside 
their own organized group, and this 
contributes further toward a division 
of the town into special organizational 
interests. One group) won't. think 
about anything unless it concerns 
business and industrial promotion; an- 
other is interested only in labor; an- 
other won't talk about anything ex- 
cept the public school; another is not 
interested in anything except public 
health; another will have no part in 
any activity that goes on outside the 
chure h; and so on into a maze of or- 


ganizations and disunity. The list is 
almost endless. 
Each organization meets with a 


wide variety of attitudes from people 
outside the organization, ranging all 
the way from very favorable to very 
unfavorable. And it is not unusual that 
when one group attempts to initiate a 
community project which calls for 
the cooperation of all others, many 
people will oppose the project. pri- 


marily because they don’t like the 
group that started it. 
Most of the attitudes of jealousy 


and hostility that riddle the commu- 
nity are based on imagination or mis- 
understanding, but that makes them 
no less real, and the conditioning ef- 
fect which such attitudes have on hu- 
man behavior has no connection with 
whether the attitude is just or unjust. 


In most small towns today there is 
cultural starvation; there is wide- 
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spread suspicion among groups; many 
imagine that others are thinking things 
which they aren’t thinking; there is a 
shocking ignorance on matters of 
local, state, and national government; 
there is a vast unawareness of the 
functions of social agencies and the 
magnitude of the problems with which 
these agencies are attempting to cope. 
Economic instability is not uncom- 
mon; the library is largely unused and 
out-of-date; divorce rates continue to 
increase; dependency and delinquency 
are spreading; and few people have 
any interest in the conventional forms 
of adult education even if you tell 
them that such education exists. 

An analysis of the many factors 
which have given rise to these condi- 
tions is beyond the scope of this ar- 
ticle, but this is at least a partial list- 
ing of the ills which have infected the 
small town of today. If these ills are 
multiplied by ten thousand American 
communities, and if all the similar and 
additional ills that can be multiplied 
by the total number of American 
large cities are added, then we begin 
to get a picture of what is happening 
to our free society and the processes 
of democratic living. 

This is the great social challenge 
that today confronts adult education. 
And if adult education is to have the 
kind of public support that it needs, 
financially or otherwise, then it is 
time for adult education to begin fac- 
ing up to that challenge. 


Classes Are Not Enough 


Adult education cannot meet this 
challenge as long as its program is 
limited to formal evening classes re- 
gardless of the subject matter that 
may be taught. It is a challenge that 
cannot be met through a study of 
great books, or the American heritage, 
or world affairs, or through groups 


designed to teach skills in discussion. 
It certainly cannot be met by short 
courses for the dentists, traveling art 
exhibits, lecture tours, and concerts. 
This is a challenge that will be met 
by adult education only as it is able 
to stimulate and help redevelop a 
kind of community life in which men 
and women of all groups and all ages 
become jointly and _ collectively 
aroused to the vast social problems 
which today threaten to undermine 
the democratic processes upon which 
our free society was built. 

Certainly, there can be no question 
as to the values of liberal adult educa- 
tion. Obviously, the possession of dis- 
cussion skills and a knowledge of 
group leadership techniques will add 
immeasurably to the ability of men to 
get together and work out the prob- 
lems that confront them. The whole 
list from great books to traveling 
lectures and concerts could be re- 
peated and the educational values of 
each extolled in turn. But none of 
them individually or collectively will 
establish adult education as a matter 
of sufficient social signifiance to make 
it an essential expenditure of public 
funds. 

This does not mean that state legis- 
lators are simply not interested in 
life-long learning. It simply means 
that adult education is placing its 
major emphasis on a kind of program 
which has grown out of the conven- 
tional pattern of academic education 
for youth, but which is unable to 
come to grips with the basic social 
problems of this age. For these prob- 
lems are not individually centered, 
they are community centered. Such 
problems cannot therefore be ap- 
proached by a form of education 
which is oriented to the teaching of 
an individual, or a group, but only by 
a form of education which is oriented 
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to the teaching of a community. 
This, then, is the field of community 
development, and until adult educa- 
tion is willing to expend more of its 
resources toward the development of 
communities, and through that proc- 
ess get at the development of indi- 
viduals, it will continue to limp along 
with but a small fraction of the social 
recognition and public support that it 
might otherwise have. 


The Idea of Community 
Development 


Community development does not 
refer simply to the promotion of busi- 
ness and industry, or to city planning, 
or to the development of any other 
special aspect of community life such 
as absorbs the interests of chambers 
of commerce, city planning bodies, 
and other specialized agencies. 

Community development as an edu- 
cational concept refers to a process 
of enrichment and qualitative growth 
of the total community, and a 
rhythmic meshing together of its cul- 
tural, economic, and spiritual func- 
tions into an integrated social unit. 


It is a process of education by 
which people of all ages and all in- 
terests in the community learn to 
share their thoughts, their ideals, their 
aspirations, their joys and their sor- 
rows, and in large measure to mold 
and shape their communal destiny for 
themselves. It is a process of self- 
discovery by which the people of a 
community learn to identify and solve 
their community problems. These 
problems may vary from the need for 
a new sewage disposal system to a 
need for becoming better informed 
on world affairs or on the contents of 
the great books. 

Thus, the kind of action projects 
which result from such self-discovery 
may include the circulation of a peti- 


tion, the calling of a special bond 
election, and the construction of a 
new sewage disposal system. They 
may also include a great books dis- 
cussion group, a formal course in con- 
temporary world affairs, or some 
other form of liberal adult education. 
But when approached and conducted 
within the context of a program of 
community development, no action 
project—be it the construction of 
new sewer system or a great books 
discussion group—becomes an end in 
itself, nor does it occur in a social 
vacuum which is so frequently char- 
acteristic of projects that are carried 
on for their own value apart from the 
context of community life. 


Tangible By-products 


Within the frame work of a com- 
munity development program each 
action project, regardless of its nature, 
becomes simply a step toward the 
realization of a larger goal—the en- 
richment and qualitative growth of 
community life, hence the strengthen- 
ing of democratic processes. In_ this 
context whatever tangible outcomes 
a community action project may 
have, such as a new school building, 
or whatever intangible outcomes, such 
as greater knowledge about world 
affairs, are by-products of the demo- 
cratic processes which have emerged 
from the community development 
program. 

But it is the process itself, and the 
intrinsic or spiritual values which ac- 
crue from it, that are of prime impor- 
tance. No action project is in itself 
an objective, but is merely a tool or 
an instrument which is used in the 
educational process of community de- 
velopment for purposes of helping to 
create an awakened citizenry, a richer 
spirit of community pride and _ soli- 
darity, and a broadened horizon of 
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living in the minds of the individuals 
Who make up the community. 

Thus, in thinking of the term “ac- 
tion” as it is used these days in adult 
education circles, a distinction must 
be made between the process of ac- 
tion as a method of learning to prac- 
tice group effort by democratic 
means, and the results of the action 
which may include a physical struc- 
ture, but which should also include 
changed attitudes and greater aware- 
ness and understanding of the mean- 
ings of responsible citizenship. From a 
combination of the community group 
process and personal leadership which 
goes into the action, and the sense of 
achievement which may result from 
that action, community life is en- 
riched and the individuals who live 
in the community derive a measure 
of personal growth through the con- 
structive satisfaction of their personal 
needs for group identification and 
recognition, 


Two Examples 


At Eldorado, Illinois, population 
4,075, after weeks of self-study and 
analysis in a community development 
program assisted by the Department 
of Community Dev elopment at 
Southern Illinois Univ ersity, the peo- 
ple took action to rebuild and beauti- 
fy their city hall, and to establish on 
the third floor a youth center. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 people participated 
in this action project, more than 
5,000 man hours were donated in the 
actual construction, and within three 
weeks they had completed for $1,- 
675.61 a job that would have cost 
them $20,000 had it been done com- 
mercially. From the moment of con- 
ception during a study of local hous- 
ing conditions when the project was 
still in the idea stage, to the moment 
of celebration when the completed 
work was officially dedicated, the 


people were conscious of a new spirit 
of brotherhood understanding 
that was being created in their com- 
munity. Attitudes of bitterness be- 
tween labor and capital lessened, men 
who had previously felt no respect 
for one another, who had harbored 
attitudes of inter-group suspicion and 
hostility, learned through the creative 
process of collaborative action to 
know and understand each _ other. 
New friendships were created, a new 
feeling of inner strength and ability 
to solve local problems was evolved, 
and the process that made it possible 
was symbolized forever in a granite 
stone which was set in the brick 
front of their remodeled building. 
In it were carved these words: “De- 
mocracy at Work 1954.” 

From the city hall action project 
came a new building, but in the proc- 
ess of doing it the people of Eldorado 
carried out one of the most effective 
educational programs in human re- 
lations that has yet been conducted. 
Such an educational program is not, 
of course, conducted in a class room, 
it is not adorned with academic 
standards, grade curves, and academic 
credit. It is tailored to the needs and 
wishes of the community, its teach- 
ing methods are taken from the life 
processes of an adult world, and its 
educational results are attained in the 
doing. 


Now the people of Eldorado are 
planning other things, among them 
a variety of programs that may be 
classed as more conventional forms 
of adult education; but none of these 
programs will become ends in them- 
selves. Meanwhile, the people are 
building, through a program of com- 
munity development, a kind of life 
which if built in local communities 
throughout all America would give 
adult education a new significance in 
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the strengthening of democracy and 
the solution of America’s problems. 
And as a by-product, adult education 
would find itself with greater public 
recognition and increased legislative 
support. 

At the University of Washington 
a new department known as the Bu- 
reau of Community Development was 
established in August, 1950, as a part 
of the Division of Adult Education. 
Through a program of community 
self-study and action in which the 
citizens of local communities collec- 
tively analyze themselves, discover 
the nature and causes of their prob- 
lems, and work out intelligent means 
of dealing with them, the Bureau is 
helping people throughout Washing- 
ton to become better citizens and 
develop in their communities a richer 
quality of creativity and self-expres- 
sion. When the program started in 
1950, it was completely new to the 
people of Washington. Today more 
than a hundred communities are de- 
manding the service. During the first 
year the entire program functioned 
on a total budget of less than $6,000. 
Today, four years after it began, the 
program has an annual budget of 
nearly $60,000, and is still growing. 
Meanwhile, the same program has 
been established with a_ beginning 
staff of five consultants at Southern 
Illinois University to serve the south- 
ern 31 counties of Illinois. The in- 
crease in budget and the spread of the 
work have been effected in the face 
of economy measures in virtually 
every other area of adult education. 

These examples strongly suggest 
that when adult education comes to 
grips with the practical needs of to- 
day’s communities it will find a new 
response from the public which it 
hopes to convince of the values of 
life-long learning. 


Comments 
EUGENE |. JOHNSON, coordinator, 


Community Education Project, San 
Bernardino Valley College: 

Poston’s article has the quality of 
a clearing wind on a fogbound coast. 
It is so obviously blowing in the 
right direction that all persons con- 
cerned that adult education play its 
strongest role at this crucial time in 
our free society will welcome it. It 
is a particularly strong article at 
these points: (1) The explanation of 
why the central issues of our time are 
community centered rather than in- 
dividually centered; (2) the analysis 


of some of the weaknesses of con- 
temporary ad ult education ap- 
proaches, methods, and content; and 


(3) the discussion of the relationship 
between education and action. 

Poston discusses these matters with 
such clarity and vigor that I feel no 
need to comment further upon them. 
Instead I shall confine this brief com- 
mentary to a warning and a plea. 
First, the warning. 

There exists no working model of 
the kind of adult education program 
Poston calls for in any medium or 


large city in America today. Poston 
and other educators have demon- 
strated the amazing vitality of the 


community development method in 
small towns. These towns have also 
been isolated ones, usually culturally 
starved and desperately in need of 
regeneration. The cities present an al- 
together different kind of situation 
and it is imperative to keep that fact 
in mind. An attempt to apply to city- 
based adult education programs the 
techniques developed in and for the 
small towns would, I believe, be a 
calamity. 

Cities differ qualitatively as well 
as quantitatively from small towns. 
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It is manifestly impossible to gather 
under one roof all of the citizens of 
a Chattanooga, Tennessee. Nor can 
the same result be obtained by divid- 
ing the city up into neighborhoods. 
The relationships among people in 
the city rest on vastly different. sit- 
uations than those which exist in 
small towns, and only in highly spe- 
cialized circumstances do these rela- 
tionships coincide with neighborhood 
lines. A full exposition of this point 
is impossible in this commentary, but 
its implications should be studied by 
adult education leaders. Cities cannot 
be treated as a collection of small 
towns. The social structure of an Ak- 
ron, Ohio is infinitely more com- 
plicated than that of a small town. An 
overriding need of cities is not to 
stimulate people to take action on 
their own, but to close the gap be- 
tween the planning of the agencies 
and organizations of a city and the 
thinking of the people of the city. 


There are no textbooks from which 
we can learn how to develop. this 
kind of a community-based adult edu- 
cation program. Our task is to write 
the textbooks, but we shall have to do 
so out of an experience which has not 
yet been gained. 

My second point in this commen- 
tary is a plea. It is to recognize the 
central significance of the large urban 
community in an industrial society 
and to apply the community dev elop- 
ment method of adult education with- 
in a valuable framework that recog- 
nizes and capitalizes upon the central 
significance of the urban community. 
I have no quarrel with anyone who 
seeks to improve community life in 
the small towns of America; my plea 
is that we see the significance of the 
larger ones. 

Men have always tended to build 
cities, but only in an industrial so- 


ciety have men come to live in and 
depend on cities in such large num- 
bers. For better or worse, the des- 
tinies of most of us now living will be 
determined to a large extent by the 
forces operating in cities. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that we see cities 
not simply as places where people 
live, earn a living, and problems of 
diverse kinds arise, but as frameworks 
for a free industrial society—as frame- 
works around which the creative de- 
sign of a new kind of free society 
will take form. 

The right kind of adult education 
will approach the city not simply as 
a collection of problems that need 
solutions but as a tremendously ex- 
citing opportunity to involve adults 
in the creation of a rich, stimulating 
environment in which the values of a 
free society have been worked out in 
the mosaic of the city’s life. And 
this kind of a program will have 
vitality, inspiration, and support. 


H. CURTIS MIAL, director, New York 
State Citizens’ Council: 


Dr. Poston has clearly stated the 
problem facing adult education—to 
“come to grips with the complex reali- 
ties of an adult world.” He _ has 
demonstrated that conventional adult 
education programs cannot cope with 
the social ills besetting our commu- 
nities. He has pointed to the need for 
adult education to extend more of its 
resources toward the development 
of communities and through that 
process get at the development of in- 
dividuals. And he has defined the com- 
munity development process as “a 
process of self-discovery by which 
the people of a community learn to 
identify and solve their community 
problems.” 

In addition to agreeing whole- 
heartedly with Dr. Poston’s thesis, 
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I would like to comment on two as- 
pects of the statement. He makes 
passing reference to large cities but 
one gets the impression that he feels 
these may be too big for effective use 
of the community process. | know he 
does not believe this, and I think it 
needs to be emphasized that what he 
says holds also for the larger places. 
They have similar individual and or- 
ganizational needs, the same tremen- 
dous need for opportunity for effec- 
tive democratic action. Since over 57 
per cent of our population (1950) 
lives in urban centers, these similari- 
ties are a source of hope. It is impera- 
tive that we not throw up our hands 
at the added challenge. There is much 
evidence that progress is being made 
in larger communities both through 
a recognition of the many small com- 
munities making up the whole and 
through an effort to relate these to 
each other and to the whole. 

My second comment concerns the 
skill required. Obviously the process 
Dr. Poston describes is a complex 
one. The citizens who participate, 
whether as volunteers or as_profes- 
sionals, require a high degree of skill 
if their efforts are to have lasting 
and increasing significance. How 
many Dick Poston’s do we have who 
can provide guidance, the stimulation, 
and the counsel that make possible 
an Eldorado? How many colleges 
and universities are assuming as an 
adult education responsibility the kind 
of community development programs 
being worked out at Southern Illinois 
University and the University of 
Washington? Unfortunately, the an- 
swer right now is “not very many.” 

Here then is the great opportunity 
for adult education workers. It we 
really mean what we say about mak- 
ing adult education “a matter of real 
significance to society,” let’s muster 
our resources — from our public 


schools, from our colleges and univer- 
sities, from our organizations—and un- 
dertake a gigantic training program, a 
program designed to equip commu- 
nity educators at all levels from lay 
to professional, first, with the attitude 
and philosophy that sees the com- 
munity as the basic unit of society 
and the place where democratic ideals 
will be won or lost and, second, with 
the skills for translating this philoso- 
phy into specific programs aimed 
at the “enrichment and qualitative 
growth of the total community.” And 
let’s not kid ourselves that the kind 
of adult education needed today can 
avoid meaningful action and on occa- 
sion, controversy. One can learn notes 
from a cardboard keyboard, but to 
produce music requires long practice 
with the real thing. We need some- 
how to test and develop sound theory 
through actual practice in the com- 
munity, remembering with Dick Pos- 
ton that each action is not an end 
in itself but a step toward the goal of 
strengthening democratic processes 
and building better communities. 


ARTHUR P. CRABTREE, head, Civic 
Education Section, New York State 
Bureau of Adult Education: 


At first reading, one is likely to feel 
that any disagreement with Dr. Pos- 
ton’s article would be as_ ridiculous 
as challenging motherhood and love 
of country. However, the second time 
over, certain questions begin to arise 
with respect to his argument and con- 
clusions. 

I agree with Dr. Poston in his major 
contention that adult education must 
awaken the American citizen to a 
greater role in his community life. 
But I do not agree that this is adult 
education’s sole and exclusive func- 
tion. Nor am I convinced that the 
group approach to the development 
of the individual is the only way to 
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his salvation. In short, I feel that Dr. 
Poston has over-simplified both the 
ailment and the remedy. 


It is well to dream of that millenium 
when all adults will rally to the richer 
development of the old home town, 
but let’s be realistic. That day is still 
far off, desirable as it may be. In the 
meantime, adult education must serve 
the less inspiring needs of individuals 
as such. Adult education’s foreseeable 
future is shadowed with the task of 
providing ceramics and great books, 
blueprint reading and rug hooking for 
all those individuals who do not, at 
the moment, share Dr. Poston’s com- 
mendable dream. 

Secondly, the group approach to 
the development of the individual 
may be desirable, but it certainly is 
not the sole and exclusive way. There 
are still some things, such as citizen- 
ship and parenthood, which the in- 
dividual must do for himself and can- 
not be transferred to the group. In a 


society that presupposes the dignity 
and identity of the individual, we can- 
not proceed on any premise that pre- 
scribes his total absorption into the 
group. 

Lastly, Dr. Poston is guilty of some 
non-sequiturs. For example, he char- 
acterizes the great books program as 
one designed to “teach skills in dis- 
cussion.” I doubt if Mr. Hutchins 
would agree with this summation of 
the great books’ purpose. Again, he 
implies that the acquisition of dis- 
cussion skills and a knowledge of 
group leadership are the major ends 
of a liberal education. I’m afraid Mr. 
Crabtree can’t agree with this. 

In summary, I find myself in agree- 
ment with Dr. Poston’s major premise 
and conclusion. My sole disagreement 
lies in his proposal to put all our 
adult education eggs in the one basket 
of community development. In my 
opinion, there are other eggs and 
other baskets. 


June 25th: 


STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS BOOST ADULT EDUCATION 


The following resolution was unanimously passed by the Council of 


Chief State School Officers at its annual meeting in New York on 


Adult Education. Solution to many of our greatest problems depends 
upon better education of adults, particularly in the field of utilizing 
technological advances for human welfare and in the improvement 
of relations among nations. We support adult education in its nu- 
merous aspects and believe it supplements and assists programs of 


education for children and youth. 
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Rural Social Systems and Adult Education 


T. Wilson Longmore and Charles P. Loomis 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Michigan State College 


The following article presents some of the findings of the first 
comprehensive study of adult education and the channels which carry it 
in the rural areas of the United States. To grasp the magnitude of 
this attempt to inventory and evaluate rural adult education, the reader 
should consult the book, RURAL SOCIAL SYSTEMS AND ADULT 
EDUCATION, by Charles P. Loomis et al. Michigan State College Press. 


pULT education, as viewed by the 

Fund for Adult Education, con- 
sists of all activities and programs that 
promise significant contributions to 
world peace and international under- 
standing; that secure allegiance to 
the principles of freedom and democ- 
racy in the solution of problems of 
society; and that advance the eco- 
nomic well-being of people every- 
where, and improve economic institu- 
tions for the realization of democratic 
goals. The Fund for Adult Education 
made jt financially possible for the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities to make a study of 
current practices and methods of 
adult education in rural areas of the 
United States, focusing on these three 
broad fields of human concern. The 
Social Research Service of Michigan 
State College employed the study 
staff, handled accounts, and conducted 
the statistical analyses. The study was 
conducted as a combination of team 
and individual effort. (Charles P. 
Loomis, co-author of the present ar- 
ticle, was Director of the Study.) 


Primary emphasis was placed upon 
non-formalized, non-credit, and non- 
vocational adult education directed 
to those who have finished their for- 
mal education. The study was based 
upon face-to-face field interviews and 
a questionnaire study of 263 rural 
counties throughout the United States 
representing the eight major type-of- 
farming areas. 


Interpenetration of Rural and 
Urban Systems 


Nothing seems more apparent than 
the difference between rural and ur- 
ban life because of the different en- 
vironments under which the daily 
routine is carried on by the two popu- 
lations. Of fundamental importance 
in distinguishing farm folk from urban 
people is the occupational importance 
which molds the characters of the 
persons involved and influences their 
social organizations. In an age of su- 
personic speeds and mass media we 
may forget that organizations, to 
function effectively as carriers of 
adult education, require a minimum 
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number of participants, members, 
or consumers in a relatively small 
area. Rural people are always faced 
with the hard fact that sparsity of 
population is a limiting factor on 
organizational efficiency. But some 
of the difficulties of providing adult 
educational services in the most rural 
parts of the nation could be over- 
come if incomes for all rural sections 
were comparable; however, incomes 
are generally lower in the more rural 
and less densely settled areas. Further- 
more, the more rural the county the 
less likely are farm families to have 
modern methods of communication 
such as radio and television. 

These differences demonstrate the 
cumulative effects of low incomes 
and sparce populations as disadvan- 
taging factors for all organizational 
and educational efforts in rural areas. 

Although the study shows the real- 
ity of the rural world as a distinctive 
mode of living which in turn affects 
the systems of adult education, a 
clearer perception of modern so- 
ciety emerges as a result of the study 
of the nature and magnitude of ex- 
isting programs of adult education 
in rural areas. First of all, it is clear 
that rural and urban populations do 
not exist in total isolation from one 
another. Consequently their social 
systems blend together almost im- 
perceptibly to form a matrix within 
which the processes of adult educa- 
tion flow. In all communities, and par- 
ticularly in rural communities, the 
informal groupings of friends, rela- 
tives, and associates form the basis 
of the more formal systems and or- 
ganizations. 

The important thing in furthering 
adult education is the linking ver- 
tically of the formal and informal sys- 
tems of intercommunication. The ex- 
istence of large numbers of local 
groups affiliated with such large-scale 


organizations as civic and_ service 
clubs, farm organizations, government 
bureaus, and basic institutions such as 
the church and the school system is 
prima facie evidence of the interpene- 
tration of the urban and rural worlds. 
More than half (57% ) of all the Lions 
Clubs and about a third of all Rotary 
Clubs are located in rural communi- 
ties. Forty per cent of all local 
P. T. A. units and 37 per cent of 
the Women’s Clubs are organized in 
rural communities. Of even more sig- 
nificance, a fifth of the Chambers of 
Commerce and almost a fourth of the 
Medical Societies are rural organi- 
zations. But the deepest penetrations 
into rural areas have been made by 
Lions Clubs, Women’s Clubs, and 
Civitan, 35, 21, and 23 per cent of 
which, respectively, are located in 
towns of under 1,000 population. The 
number of local farm organizations— 
Granges, Farm Bureaus, Farmers’ Un- 
ions, Cooper ratives—is impressive, add- 
ing to no fewer than 21,700 local 
groups. Also, there are 60,361 Home 
Demonstration Clubs. 

The rural character of the church, 
especially Protestant denominations, 
is clearly substantiated by the facts 
that 84 per cent of the churches of 
the American Baptist Association, 63 
per cent of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, 54 per cent of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church, and 41 per cent 
of the Methodist Episcopal, are lo- 
cated in rural communities. Finally, 
58 per cent of rural high schools have 
educational programs for adults. 
Added together, these various orga- 
nizations offer an impressive com- 
munication system for carrying edu- 
cational programs to rural people. 

The coverage of rural communities 
by these organizations is not at all 
uniform considered from either a geo- 
graphic or social class standpoint. 
General farmers’ organizations are less 
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widespread in the South than else- 
where. But the density of service 
clubs is relatively high in southern 
states. In 1941 the Extension Service 
found that 77 per cent of the tenant 
families and 81 per cent of the farm- 
owner families were being reached; 
also 78 per cent of the farmers with 
eighth-grade education were reached 
in contrast to 88 per cent of those 
with high school training. The more 
rural a county is, the less likely it is 
that it will have county-wide library 
service. Yet the Cotton Belt has ai- 
most a third of all counties with li- 
brary service compared to only one 
per cent of counties in the Wheat 
Areas. 


Inter-System Communication 


In addition to an understanding of 
how the overall system of organiza: 
tion for adult education works verti- 
cally in rural areas, the study throws 
some light on the way that commu- 
nity action is joined and channels of 
communication articulated to form 
the ongoing social process of adult 
education. Although the findings are 
less complete perhaps in this regard 
than in respect to the more structural 
aspects of the system, some highly 
significant facts emerge. 

It seems abundantly clear that or- 
ganizations, as in the case of indivi- 
duals, vary in the frequency and in- 
tensity with which they work to- 
gether in reaching objectives or meet- 
ing their respective needs. Thus, farm 
organizations were mentioned most 
frequently as cooperating by nine 
other types of organizations, schools 
by five other types of organizations, 
and churches and religious organiza- 
tions by four. The importance of the 
gener ral farmers’ organizations, schools, 
and churches in the adult educational 
network in rural areas is crucial and 
these three organizations may _ be 


thought of as:the “primary” agencies 
of adult education. In addition, fre- 
quent mention was made of the Co- 
operative Extension Service and civic ~ 
and service clubs. Thus, the “Big 5” 
agencies of rural adult education 
which work together most frequently 
and intensively, as judged by leaders, 
are: (1) farm = organizations, (2) 
schools, (3) churches, (4) Cooper- 
ative Extension Service, and (5) 
Civic-Service Clubs, in the order 
named. Other organizations than the 
“Big 5” play relatively insignificant 
roles in the cooperative communica- 
tion system whereby rural people 
may be reached across organizational 
lines. This does not mean that sys- 
tems such as fraternal organizations 
and community councils, which were 
also listed on the schedule sent to the 
leaders, do not participate actively in 
the adult educational process. How- 
ever, the “Big 5” organizations are the 
ones the expert in psychological war- 
fare or either friendly or enemy prop- 
agandist would, other things being 
equal, want to control or have access 
to. 


Extent of Programs and Activities 


in the Three Fields 


A little over a third of the rural 
high schools have adult education 
programs in the fields of international 
understanding for peace, strengthen- 
ing democracy, and understanding 
and_ strengthening the economy. 
About 77 per cent of the County Ex- 
tension Service workers have pro- 
grams or activities dealing with the 
three fields of interest, and about the 
same percentage of general farmers’ 
organizations engage in some kind of 
non-vocational education in the three 
fields. Almost 75 per cent of the 
Rotary Clubs, 50 per cent of the Ki- 
wanis, and 40 per cent of the Lions 
Clubs report that they carry on pro- 
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grams or activities in these fields. 
Over 50 per cent of the P. T. A. units, 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, and Women’s Clubs reported 
programs and activities in the fields of 
interest. When Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration and Soil Conservation 
Service supervisors and Production 
Market Administration committeemen 
were asked by card questionnaire 
whether any of their educational pro- 
grams or activities were related to the 
three fields, 54 per cent of the FHA 
supervisors, 50 per cent of the SCS 
conservationists and 37 per cent of 
the PMA committeemen answered 
affirmatively. About 60 per cent of 
the libraries and 75 per cent of the 
churches, colleges, and universities 
have programs in the three fields. 

In summary, organizations whose 
adult education programs and activi- 
ties are more explicitly devoted to 
the fields of international understand- 
ing for peace, strengthening democ- 
racy, and understanding and strength- 
ening the economy, are general farm- 
ers’ organizations such as the Grange, 
Farm Bureau and National Farmers’ 
Union, the Extension Service, Rotary, 
churches, and colleges and universi- 
ties. It is unfortunate that only about 
a third of the rural high schools have 
adult education programs in the three 
fields; however, over half of the 
P.T.A. units have such programs. 
Much could be done to increase edu- 
cational programming relating to 
these important areas of concern in 
rural schools, women’s clubs, libraries, 
and among representatives of govern- 
ment agencies. 


Forms and Group Procedures Most 


Widely Used 


Anyone interested in current re- 
search in group dynamics will be 
particularly interested in the form 
generally used for adult education 


programs in rural areas. The “public 
meeting” continues to be the most im- 
portant form of program used. It is 
rated “best” by all organizations 
studied excepting the Farmers’ Home 
Administration and Soil Conservation 
Service; the former rates “confer- 
ences” as “best,” and = the latter, 
“tours.” Only the N.A.A.C.P., the 
League of Women Voters, and the 
A.A.U.W. make any significant use 
of “workshops” in their adult educa- 
tion programs. 

From the standpoint of participa- 
tion it is important to know the rela- 
tive emphasis given to group proce- 
dures which may or may not allow a 
two-way flow of ideas rather than 
the one-direction relationship of lec- 
turer to listening group. In conducting 
programs relating to the three fields, 
“lectures” constitute the procedure 
reported most often by service clubs, 
women’s clubs, P.T.A., Chambers of 
Commerce, county medical societies, 
churches, and Continuation Educa- 
tion Departments. But schools, Co- 
operative Extension Service, general 
farmers’ organizations, the League of 
Women Voters, and government bu- 
reaus make relatively more use of 
group discussion procedures which 
allow a two-way flow of communi- 
cation. Panels and small group discus- 
sion are less widely accepted than 
either lectures or group discussion, 
but panels seem to be a favorite tech- 
nique among Business and_ Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, A.A.U.W., 
League of Women Voters, P.T.A., 
Chambers of Commerce, N.A.A.C.P., 
and Continuation Education Depart- 
ments. Small group discussion is used 
most extensively by League of 
Women Voters, A.A.U.W., and the 
Extension Service. In this regard it is 
interesting to note that service clubs, 
according to their respondents, make 
little or no use of small groups. Per- 
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haps this may be explained by the es- 
sentially social nature of their meet- 
ings and the great emphasis which is 
placed upon lectures or “talks.” 


Mass Media as Channels of 
Communication 

The mass media of communication 
require separate treatment because 
they represent a form that is imper- 
sonal, lacking the face-to-face con- 
tact of individuals in group discus- 
sion, of the public speaker, or of the 
legitimate stage. A characteristic of 
mass means of communication is that 
the audience is large and uncontrolled. 
The rural press was polled as to the 
extent to which local groups use non- 
advertising space for articles. Edi- 
tors of weeklies reported that such 
local groups as the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service, churches and religious 
organizations and schools were given 
local newspaper space “every week” 
in more than three-fifths of the cases. 
On the other hand, such local groups 
as The Farmers’ Union, welfare 
councils, political parties, professional 
organizations, labor and 
UNESCO organizations were given 
space “every week” by less than one- 
fifth of the editors. The largest con- 
sumers of weekly newspaper space, 
as reported by editors, are 
churches and religious organizations, 
schools, Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice, women’s clubs, civic and service 
clubs, the Grange, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and veterans’ organizations, in 
the order named. Although some 
notable contributions were reported, 
between 60 and 70 per cent of the 
editors reported no articles from local 
groups in any of the three fields of 
interest. Judging from. editors’ re- 
sponses, local groups do not habitu- 
ally submit articles in any of the three 
fields. As for rural magazines, the 
percentages of space devoted to these 


unions, 


three fields in 1950 in a sample were 
as follows: 
Hoards Dairyman and 
Livestock Producer—under 5‘ 
Cappers Farmer, Prairie Farmer, 
and Successful Farmer—5-10% ; 


N ational 


Farm Journal—over 10%. 


Of all local groups mentioned as 
using and participating in programs 
over radio stations, churches are in- 
dicated most frequently. Other or- 
ganizations, including schools, civic 
and service organizations, government 
bureaus, patriotic and veterans’ organ- 
izations are mentioned frequently. 
Ninety-eight per cent of all radio sta- 
tions checked churches as having used 
and participated in programs. Such 
groups as labor unions, UNESCO or- 
ganizations, and inter-agency councils 
are mentioned least often. Schools, 
churches, and colleges and universi- 
ties, were listed most frequently as 
local groups that had planned and 
presented their own radio programs. 
Great differences are shown when the 
analysis is separated according to ru- 
rality of the radio audience. Radio 
program directors for the more rural 
audiences report higher percentages 
of use for nearly all organizations. 
E specially is this true for farm organ- 
izations, the Cooperative Extension 
Service, and colleges and universities. 
The more urban stations report higher 
percentage of station use on the part 
of government bureaus, political 
parties, and welfare councils. Al- 
though television has great possibili- 
ties for educational purposes, it does 
not as vet reach into the more rural- 
ized sections of the nation. A notable 
exception in the development of TV 
for a primarily rural audience is 
WOI-TV, owned and operated by 
lowa State College. 

It would appear from the evidence 
gathered that few mass media leaders, 
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whether they be weekly newspaper 
editors, radio program directors, or 
information specialists at colleges and 
universities, are now concentrating 
their efforts in the three fields of in- 
terest. The efforts in these areas ap- 
pear to be incidental and not con- 
sciously directed to especially rural 
audiences. Weekly newspaper editors 
exhibit great interest in promoting 
international understanding, democ- 
racy, and an understanding of the 
economy. Many express a desire to 
do more than they are now doing 
and would welcome assistance. They 
frequently mention a willingness to 
use feature articles, the source of 
which is known, and they suggest 
more complete use of editorials and 
local tie-in appeals. Program directors 
of radio stations suggest town-meet- 
ing-of-the-air type programs and local 
write-in programs as most effective 
in promoting the three fields. 
Effective use of mass media to pro- 
mote social objectives is contingent 
upon one or a combination of three 
conditions. First, the mass media must 
be monopolized and counter social 
objectives must be neutralized; sec- 
ond, the mass media must be used to 
canalize basic attitudes; and 
mass media must be supplemented by 
face-to-face contacts. In view of such 
conditions, it appears abundantly evi- 
dent from the data gathered in the 
course of the study that there is no 
monopolization of the mass media 
in rural areas to promote the three 
fields of interest. Although these areas 
may be and often are touched upon, 
there is no concerted, organized pro- 
gram to further the social objectives 
embraced by the three fields. . Evi- 
dence from weekly editors and col- 
lege information specialists shows that 
mass media in the three fields are 
being adapted to rural audiences. Such 
efforts serve unquestionably to canal- 


third; 


ize existing opinion. However, nothing 
approaching consensus exists among 
rural people as to international under- 
standing, democracy, strength- 
ening the economy. There is very lit- 
tle evidence of large scale supple- 
mentation of mass media with face-to- 
face discussion. While this technique 
is being used, especially by the Coop- 
erative Extension Service and Farm 
Bureau groups, it is not commonly 
used in connection with the three 
fields of interest. 

The organizations reported using 
newspapers most frequently in their 
programs or activities as channels of 
communication, but motion pictures 
received mention nearly as frequently. 
Agencies can, generally, more easily 
get space in newspapers than they can 
get radio time. Also films can be 
rented or purchased and notices may 
be placed in local movie houses. Only 
the leaders of the N.A.A.C.P. men- 
tioned the radio more frequently than 
any other mass media. It is interesting 
to note that the League of Women 
Voters uses television to a greater ex- 
tent than motion pictures. 


Participation of Foreign Persons 
on Programs 


The first hand contact which rural 
areas now have with other nations 
and peoples is one of the greatest and 
most impressive differences in rural 
life in the last two decades. Not only 
have sons and daughters fought in the 
armed forces abroad but Americans 
are travelling more abroad and for- 
eigners visit rural communities much 
more than ever before. The civic-serv- 
ice, farm, and women’s organizations 
have been making an impressive ef- 
fort to understand and befriend for- 
eign peoples. Two-thirds or more of 
local Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis, Opti- 
mists, Altrusa, Quota, and A.A.U.W. 
had foreign visitors appear on their 
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programs during the year. The Co- 
operative Extension Service reported 
that 52 per cent of the counties had 
foreign persons to participate in their 
programs. Approximately 20 to 25 
per cent of local farm organizations 
invited foreign persons to appear on 
their program. Such data should im- 
press those who are accustomed to 
think of rural people as provincial 
and anxious to avoid anyone foreign. 


Organizational Levels Suitable to the 
Advancement of /dult Education 
Every organization of any size must 
determine the extent and principal 
directions of its activities as well as 
the necessary administative arrange- 
ments. Sometimes the nature of the 
agency itself and the institutional na- 
ture of its program determine its level 
of operation. Thus the school district 
is the chief stage upon which the 
drama of the individual school unit 
is played. The Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict is the most important local unit 
of the Soil Conservation Service, but 
this service has very strong national 
and regional administrative units. Also, 
the district varies in size and nature. 
After the staff had finished with 
the field work on the project, and as 
a part of a questionnaire completed 
by the staff, members were requested 
to indicate percentage-wise the ex- 
penditures they would make for dif- 
ferent levels if they had ample funds 
to advance adult education in the 
three fields of interest through social 
systems and organizations. The staff 
would place most stress on carrying 
the programs through the organiza- 
tion categories, farmers’ organiza- 
tions, schools, the Extension Service, 
the P.T.A., colleges and universities, 
civic and service organizations, and 
inter-agency councils. Allocations 
were made for two categories, namely: 


(1) organization programs involving 
no mass media, and (2) such pro- 
grams as involved mass media used 
with discussion groups. For both cate- 
gories of organization, the levels of 
organization to which the staff al- 
located the highest proportions of 
funds were the following, in order of 
highest allocations to lowest: (') 
local community or neighborhood, 
(2) state, (3) county, and (4) multi- 
county. Other organizational levels 
which received relatively small alloca- 
tions were (5) national, (6) school 
district, (7) several communities com- 
bined, and (8) the region. The staff's 
judgement supports the thesis that 
adult education specialists, to be more 
effective, must learn more about the 
operation of social forces in the com- 
munity, state, and county. 


General Principles of Adult Education 
in Rural Areas 


Adult education as it operates in 
the rural setting is governed by two 
general principles: (1) participation 
in adult education programs is largely 
voluntary, and (2) groups carrying 
on adult education programs are rela- 
tively autonomous. 


There is on the part of all organi- 
zations studied a very great need ex- 
pressed for reliable and accurate in- 
formation in the three fields, and there 
strong desire indicated for 
critical evaluation by impartial agen- 
cies of the material available. Both the 
subject matter and the techniques of 
presentation should be adapted to the 
special needs and requirements of the 
different agencies and organizations. 
Although not all needs are met by the 
existing systems and organizations, 
more immediate progress can be made 
by working through existing organiza- 
tions rather than launching new ones. 
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To be effective, adult education pro- 
grams must begin with the interests 
and felt needs of both individuals and 
groups. 

Greater achievements in the three 
fields of special interest could be made 
if they were incorporated in meaning- 
ful and practical terms as objectives 
of the agencies involved. There is a 
general and expressed need for im- 
provement in organization per se, so 
as to more effectively attain present 
objectives. However, if agencies. are 
to be continually effective, individuals 
and groups must be assisted in recog- 


nizing all their needs and _ relating 
their objectives to these. 

For many rural organizations, par- 
ticipation of families as units is pre- 
ferable to participation or training of 
individuals separately. In rural areas 
the family is a relatively important 
social system. Furthermore, the effec- 
tiveness of any mass media may be 
greatly increased by relating it to the 
system of interpersonal relationships. 
Pertinent to this generalization is the 
organization of discussion groups, 
radio listening groups, and many 
other groupings which use mass media. 


University Extension in tne United States 
J. R. Morton 


Director of Continuation Education, University of Alabama 


HEN the Fund for Adult Educa- 

tion became interested in financing 
a series of surveys concerning all 
phases of adult education in the 
United States, the officers of the 
NUEA obtained the cooperation of 
the Fund in making this long-delayed 
and much needed study of university 
extension.* The basic purpose of this 
study was to develop a broad picture 
of the university extension movement 
in the U. S., to identify its role in 
the institution of which it is a part, 
the university, and to distinguish its 
place in the pattern of adult education 
in this country. 

At best, the report could give foun- 
dation and perspective to this move- 
ment. Unless, however, it can soon 
be followed by a number of more 


detailed studies of various aspects of 
many of these programs of educa- 
tional service, a large part of its po- 
tential value will be lost. This article 
attempts to summarize some of its 
most significant points. 


Growth of the university extension 
movement is not surprising. Over a 
period of several centuries, univer- 
sities have established themselves as 
institutions not tied to a limited cli- 
entele, but rather concerned with uni- 
versal ends, and genuinely devoted 
to the serving of humanity through 
promotion of knowledge and under- 
standing. 

Extension of university resources 
has been greatly accelerated during 
the last half century by at least three 
influences: (1) the popular drive to 


*University Extension in the United States. A study by the National University 
Extension Association, made with the assistance of a grant from the Fund for Adult 


Education. J. 
1953. Cloth, $2.25; paper, $1.00. 


R. Morton, Director. Birmingham: University of Alabama Press, 
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know and understand what is going 
on and to attain skill in basing de- 
cisions and action on reliable infor- 
mation; (2) the increasing demands 
on people, resulting from the com- 
plexities of industrial civilization; and 
(3) the great concentration of edu- 


cational resources and technical 
knowledge in universities. 
While universities in the United 


States vary greatly, there is, never- 
theless, a common core of purpose 
and practice in the extension move- 
ment which gives it nation-wide sig- 
nificance. Almost all extension organi- 
zations have developed as integral 
parts of the university with which 
they are associated, and as they have 
grown, this unity seems to have been 
not only maintained but extended. 

In the United States, university ex- 
tension began during the first part of 
the nineteenth century, usually as oc- 
casional lecture courses by members 
of university faculties. It was during 
the period from 1890 to 1910, how- 
ever, that university extension be- 
came an organized movement. Its 
services have: been along the follow- 
ing lines: 

Correspondence teaching 

Lecture services 

Summer school programs 

Extension classes 

Press and publication services 

6. Evening school and resident cen- 
ter activities 

7. Library materials lending serv- 
ices 

8. Film and visual aid services 

9. Conference, institute, and short 

course activities 

10. Broadcasting services 

11. Special service activities of many 

kinds to communities, to institu- 
tions, and to a variety of inter- 
est and professional groups. 
Few institutions maintain all these 
services, but all universities carrying 


on extension programs have some 
combination of them. 


Characteristics of University 
Extension 

The pattern of university extension 
in the United States has generally de- 
veloped as a result of the demands 
made on universities by their sup- 
porters. The great vitality of this 
movement stems from the fact that 
it has always been primarily con- 
cerned with assistance to people at- 
tempting to resolve some of the real 
problems of life, problems about 
which they were enough concerned 
to be trying to do something them- 
selves and with which they genuinely 
wanted assistance. 

It seems probable that readjust- 
ments in university programs to enable 
more extensive adult use of univer- 
sity resources have only begun. There 
are many reasons for this prospect. 
One of the most important is that 
adults looking for education seek 
leaders whom they can accept. A 
very large proportion of such leaders 
in the United States today are as- 
sociated with universities. Thus, from 
the point of view of the adult seeking 
education, probably his greatest op- 
portunity is to find ways in which 
he can use the resources of universi- 
ties. Conversely, from the point of 
view of universities, a new, and per- 
haps their greatest, opportunity for 
service lies in finding ways to pr- 
ganize their programs so that their 
resources can and actually will be 
uséd extensively by adults. 

Extension programs have added a 
third major function to universities. 
Staffs of the earliest universities in the 
United States were made up almost 
entirely of teachers. During the last 
generation or two, research special- 
ists became an important part of uni- 
versity staffs. University extension 
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services added staff members with 
competence for helping people under- 
stand how the knowledge discovered 
and recorded in universities might be 
applied to solving the problems of 
life. In many respects the extension 
organization is the university’s most 
direct, adaptable, and flexible instru- 
mentality for taking part in the great 
educational enterprise in which the 
people of the United States are en- 
gaged. Most university extension or- 
ganizations have been quick to see 
their functions in the areas of teaching 
and service activities, but have been 
slow to realize the important part ex- 
tension organizations must play in 
helping to carry on the research func- 
tions of universities. 

There was substantial agreement by 
those responsible for the services that 
they should be carried on in areas in 
which the university maintains com- 
petent leadership, and that they should 
be concerned with the kinds of study 
requiring wide understanding of, and 
mature capacities for, interpreting 
broad fields of knowledge, rather than 
with the teaching of skill activities 
which other educational agencies can 
usually do with equal or greater ef- 
fectiveness. 

The unique functions which uni- 
versity extension organizations can 
perform for the institutions of which 
they are a part are not yet generally 
understood. Ordinarily, the critical 
factor in extending the resources of 
universities is not the subject matter 
involved but the interests and needs 
of the adults concerned, and the ar- 
rangements by which these adults are 
willing and able to utilize these re- 
sources. Considerations of this kind 
represent the specialized area in which 
an extension staff has specific con- 
tributions to make to a university. 
The capacities required for perform- 
ance of these functions are as distinct 


and as essential to the successful ex- 
tension of university resources as are 
the subject-matter competencies of 
campus instructional departments. Ef- 
fective university extension service re- 
quire not only this kind of knowledge 
and skill but also an administrative 
agency in the university which can 
(1) provide continuing support, (2) 
effect coordination of the entire re- 
sources of the whole institution so 
that all related interests may share in 
the teamwork required to provide 
maximum service and to represent 
and preserve the interests of the 
whole institution, and (3) be fully 
informed with respect to past rela- 
tionships between the institution it- 
self and the groups to be served. 


During the last half century, uni- 
versity extension in the United States 
has been going through an _ experi- 
mental and formative period. The 
time has probably come, however, 
for universities to evaluate carefully 
their responsibilities of this kind and 
to arrange their administrative ma- 
chinery and plan their budgets to 
provide these educational services in 
the best way possible with the re- 
sources at hand. 


The Scope of Extension-Services 


The 76 NUEA members enrolled 
between 500,000 and 600,000 full-time 
students on their campuses in 1951-52. 
In this same period over 50 million 
people utilized one or more of their 
university extension services with 
more than a million and a half taking 
part in organized and continuing in- 
structional programs. One hundred 
thirty-three thousand persons were 
enrolled for correspondence instruc- 
tion by 44 of the institutions in this 
group. Three hundred twenty-five 
thousand were enrolled in extension 
classes by 57 institutions, and 480,000 
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in resident center activities by 23 insti- 
tutions; 305,000 were served through 
library extension services in 17 insti- 
tutions. Between 25 and 30 million 
persons used audio-visual aid services 
from 24 institutions, 403,000 partici- 
pated in conference activities carried 
on by 38 institutions; and 35 to 50 
million persons received radio and 
television broadcasts from more than 
40 universities. These represent in- 
creases in service of from 100 to 500 
per cent during the preceding 20 
years. 

Another useful and vital service 
area of university extension is the one 
in which direct and specific working 
relationships have been developed be- 
tween universities and such organized 
groups as public schools, newspaper 
publishers, realtors, ra dio. station 
operators, employees of state and 
municipal governments, management 
groups, accountants, bar associations, 
insurance underwriters, engineers, 
welfare agencies, and voluntary as- 
sociations of many kinds. Eighteen 
institutions reported serving 775,000 
persons through such arrangements. 
These cooperative relationships afford 
great opportunities for university 
service-and represent important in- 
strumentalities whereby the staffs of 
universities may keep in close touch 
with the real problems of day to day 
living. 


Physical Facilities 


On the whole, facilities used by 
extension organizations were those 
not needed for other purposes by the 
university, or they were provided by 
local communities and not primarily 
constructed for use in adult educa- 
tion. During the past decade, how- 
ever, many university extension or- 
ganizations have been able to pur- 
chase or to build various types of 
facilities, either constructed or re- 


modeled in such a way as to be 
highly effective for their purposes. 
Even though such improvements have 
been ' substantial, much additional 
progress needs to be made. The de- 
velopment of conference activities, 
probably more than any other kind 
of university extension service, has 
been held up by lack of adequate 
physical facilities; It seems very prob- 
able that at present no other single 
development could assist as many 
people within as short a time to make 
extensive use of university resources 
as could the provision of adequate 
conference buildings on university 
campuses. 


Administrative and Instructional Staff 

Administrative staffs of extension 
organizations usually numbered fewer 
than 10. These officers ordinarily car- 
ried out responsibilities of many dif- 
ferent kinds and utilized the advice 
and assistance of numerous members 
of the various staffs of the university. 
On the average, instructional staff 
members responsible for resident 
center activities and extension classes 
were lower in rank than those carry- 
ing on comparable campus activities. 
Instructors offering correspondence 
courses were on the average of higher 
rank in the university than those 
teaching the same courses on the re- 
spective campuses. More of the part- 
time instructional leadership for uni- 
versity extension services was drawn 
from the parent institution than from 
any other single source. Other col- 
leges and universities, however, busi- 
ness and industrial groups, and the 
professions all represented sources 
from which came substantial numbers 
of part-time instructors. 

University extension leaders from 
these educational institutions were of 
the opinion that it would now be 
possible to employ from 30 to 50 per- 
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sons annually if individuals with ap- 
propriate types of training and ex- 
perience were available. It should be 
emphasized, however, that ordinarily 
the first qualification for employment 
by a university is above-average 
training or accomplishment in one of 
the subject-matter fields making up 
the university program. Adult educa- 
tion specialists who do not have high 
qualifications in some field of the arts 
and sciences, engineering, business ad- 
ministration, the health sciences, etc., 
are, in most cases, unemployable as 
far as university extension organiza- 
tions are concerned. It should also be 
pointed out that a person highly 
trained in subject-matter or 
professional field, but with no com- 
petence for educational work with 
adults can usually be of little im- 
mediate service in university exten- 
sion programs. 


The Clientele 

Study of users of university exten- 
sion services is particularly significant 
because the consumer, and in most 
cases the consumer alone, decides 
what kind of adult education services 
he will use and whether or not he 
will continue them. 

More men used university extension 
services than women. Two of every 
three users of university extension 
services were married, and eight of 
10 had children. Most users of univer- 
sity extension services were mature 
people, with only 8 per cent being 
under 20 years of. age, and the median 
age for the nation as a whole being 
34 years, although there were great 
variations in this pattern. Users of 
resident center and correspondence 
services were, on the whole, younger 
than other users of university exten- 
sion services. Users of visual aid and 
broadcasting services may well be ex- 
ceptions, but little definite informa- 


tion about them was available. More 
than nine of every 10 users of uni- 
versity extension services were high 
school graduates. Three of every four 
were city dwellers, and more than 
nine of every 10 were church mem- 
bers. More than three of every four 
were engaged in full-time occupa- 
tions. The largest single group of 
users, approximately one of every 
three, were professional educators, 
but workers in business and industry 
were almost as numerous. One strik- 
ing exception to this pattern was 
found in the Middle Atlantic region, 
where over 50 per cent of the users 
of university extension services were 
workers in business and industry and 
less than three per cent were pro- 
fessional educators. Users of univer- 
sity extension services had higher than 
average incomes. Over six of every 
10 patronized more than one type of 
university extension service during 
the past three years. More than 80 
per cent indicated that they used uni- 
versity extension services in order to 
improve their incomes. Fewer than 
one in five reported use of university 
extension services to improve general 
education for recreational purposes. 

On: account of their crucial role, 
it is very significant that nine of 
10 users of university extension serv- 
ices expressed satisfaction with those 
they have received. Six of every 100 
made no comment at all on these 
services, and four of every 100 ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction. These reactions 
were practically identical over the en- 
tire country. Twenty-seven per cent 
of the present users believed these 
services to be at least equal in value 
and quality to similar campus services. 
Only 12 per cent were of the opinion 
that they were of inferior quality to 
similar campus services. About 16 per 
cent believed the extension services 
they had received were considerably 
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superior to similar campus services. 

Eighty per cent of the users were 
of the opinion that they played no 
part whatever, nor did they see a 
way under existing circumstances to 
have a voice in determining what ex- 
tension services would be available 
to them or the form and character of 
these services. 
Financing 

During the year 1951-52, this group 
of institutions expended between $25,- 
000,000 and $35,000,000 on university 
extension services. More than 60 per 
cent of these funds were realized from 
payment of fees by those using the 
services. Major expenditures were in 
areas where some kind of organized 
and continuous group activities pre- 
vailed. Almost all of the income from 
university extension services came 
from tuition fees. Support for univer- 
sity extension services from founda- 
tion funds has been so small as to be 
negligible. The chief disadvantages 
of present arrangements for financing 
university extension services are that 
the high degree of self-support now 
required limits too sharply the scope 
of these programs. New and experi- 
mental activities are not usually self- 


supporting to any great degree. 
Neither are many other services 
which could make substantial con- 


tributions to improving citizenship, 
encouraging greater participation in 
public affairs, health improvement, 
and other desirable ends, because the 
groups for whom these services would 
be most valuable are not able to 
finance them to any great extent. 
Even though there seems no doubt 
that the principal motivation for 
adult use of university extension 
services were desires for vocational 
improvement, it is nevertheless true 
that, with the exception of confer- 
ence activities, a majority of these 


services were concerned with subject 
materials in the fields of the arts and 
sciences. More conference activities 
dealt with problems of business ad- 
ministration than any other. 


Need for Effective Communication 


Unless extension organizations (1) 
can make clear to many groups the 
meaning and value of education, 
(2) can point out the availability of 
specific educational opportunities in 
their institutions, (3) can distinguish 
the individuals and the groups inter- 
ested in being served and the circum- 
stances under which they can receive 
services, and (4) can give effective 
assistance in helping to focus on study 
genuinely significant to them, the 
chances are that very few university 
extension services will have any kind 
of continuous existence. 

Adequate and effective communica- 
tion represents one of the major prob- 
lems connected with the development 
and maintenance of university exten- 
sion services. At least three channels 
are available for this purpose: direct 
contacts with the people served, re- 
lationships with cooperating agencies, 
and the usual channels of communica- 
tion such as printed materials, news- 
papers, and broadcasting facilities. 
The necessity for maintaining effec- 
tive two-way communications —be- 
tween the users of university exten- 
sion services and extension organiza- 
tions and between extension staffs and 
the campus instructional departments 
providing these services cannot be 


overemphasized. 


More than two-thirds of extension 
leaders were of the opinion that the 
personal qualities of the educational 
worker with adults (whether or not 
his personality is attractive, he is en- 
thusiastic, good humored, has a gen- 
uine liking for people), and com- 
petence in his subject-matter field 
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were the two most important con- 
siderations in the success of this type 
of educational service. Capacity for 
selecting subject material having rele- 
vance and vitality was believed to be 
almost equally important. The group 
ranked as fourth in importance the 
actual methods of instruction used. 
The instructional method most  fre- 
quently used in university extension 
services was a combination of lecture 
and discussion activities. It was the 
almost unanimous opinion of 
group that no_ single instructional 
method can be effective alone. More 
than 90 per cent of the group be- 
lieved that all known methods of 
helping people learn are useful and 
effective and should be used under 
certain circumstances. 


Obstacles to be Overcome 


Some of the principal obstructions 
to widespread adult use of university 
resources are: 

1. Far too small a proportion of 
the adult citizenship of this country 
today has any definite conception of 
the values of education, the specific 
steps required for gaining skill in the 
educational process, or how to go 
about taking advantage of the use of 
this process. 

2. Too many universities have 
“backed into” or allowed themselves 

be forced, by a desire for good 
public relations, into the fields of 
educational service for adults, project 
by project, and have not examined 
rationally the extent to which they 
are prepared or willing to accept these 
responsibilities. The top leadership in 
every university in the United States 
today is inescapably faced with deter- 
mination of the extent to which the 
institution will serve adults outside 
the channels traditional to campus 
teaching and research. Whether this 


choice is made by facing the question 
and taking action or by default, the 
decision is now in process of being 
made. 

3. In many universities there has 
been unreasonable delay in examining 
and eliminating the administrative 
confusions existing between the uni- 
versity extension organization and 
other operating divisions of the in- 
stitution. 

4. Too little progress has yet been 
made in understanding and develop- 
ing skill in the actual working rela- 
tionships which must exist between 
members of campus instructional de- 
partments and the staffs of university 
extension organizations in order for 
university resources to be used to an 
appreciable extent by adults. The time 
should be near, however, when (1) 


extension staff members can realize 
that even though they must have 
demonstrated competence in some 


subject area their function is not to 
provide expertness in subject-matter 
fields and (2) instructional staff mem- 
bers can understand that they need 
specialized assistance in their efforts 
to plan and work with adults and 
that they can carry on much more 
service of this kind by allowing them- 
selves to be relieved of the operating 
details connected with these activities. 
Both extension staffs and campus 
faculties have indispensable contribu- 
tions to make to these services. Until 
each can appreciate the fact that, in 
the long run, neither can operate suc- 
cessfully in the sphere of adult educa- 
tion without the other, and until 
each can develop a high degree of 
skill in the relationships necessary 
for effective teamwork of this kind, 
university services for adults will re- 
main on a very limited scale. 

5. Little progress has been made 
in developing standards of attainment 
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and procedure adaptable to adults and 
not “lower” in any sense than exist- 
ing university standards for the youth 
groups on university campuses. This 
question is one on which careful and 
coordinated study needs to be done 
by groups of scholars of such dis- 
tinction that their findings will be re- 
spected. Ignorance and confusion with 
respect to these matters represent 
major obstructions preventing uni- 
versities from serving adults in many 
ways for which they have by far the 
best available resources. 

6. Up to the present time there 
is and has been little effective two- 


way communication between univer- 
sities and the adults who are the con- 
sumers and potential consumers of 
their services. Not nearly enough 1s 
yet known about the motivation of 
either the individual or the group 
user of university extension services. 
There is little doubt that effective 
use of university resources by adults 
will require the devi ising and skillful 
use of ways in which the consumers 
of adult education services may par- 
ticipate, to a far greater extent than 
they have been able to in the past, in 
shaping and maintaining their rela- 
tions with universities. 


Professors Learn to Read 
Esther J. McConihe 


Head, Adult Reading Center, 


headline, “Profs Learn 
.”’ appeared over a story 
in the campus paper at Western Re- 
serve University, it marked the be- 
ginning of considerable interest in a 
training program to improve reading 
efficiency that had been inaugurated 
after repeated requests from an inter- 
ested faculty to “give us a chance to 
brush up on our reading techniques.” 


Wwres the 


to Read 


Organization of the Training 


Early in the fall semester, 40 faculty 
members who had indicated an in- 
terest in reading training were organ- 
ized into two sections on the basis 
of convenience in scheduling. The 
“students” included, among others, a 
dean of the liberal arts school and 
professor of English, author of many 
articles in professional journals, of 
two books, and of two workbooks on 
word study; a member of the Law 


Western Reserve University 


School faculty; several research doc- 
tors in the School of Medicine; pro- 
fessors from the Frances Payne Bol- 
ton School of Nursing, some of whom 
have written extensively for publica- 
tion a university librarian; and a pro- 
fessor of geology and astronomy, also 
an author. 


The academic status of the group 
indicated considerable expertness with 
the written word from extensive ex- 
perience in both reading and writing. 
Needless to say, the challenge from a 
group of this calibre was great. 


A 10-week program of weekly hour 
and a half sessions was started. At 
the opening session the members were 
introduced to the procedures. The 
“gadgets,” i.e, the reading pacers, 
tachistoscope, and reading films, were 
demonstrated and their purpose in 
training explained. The group decided 
upon testing to determine the status 
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of each member’s reading skills; con- 
sequently at the second session the 
Cooperative English Test, C2 Read- 
ing, Form T, and the Minnesota 
Speed of Reading Test, Form A, were 
administered. The zeal with which 
the groups applied themselves to this 
humdrum experience was inspiring to 
the writer and would have opened 
the eyes of many of the underclass- 
men of the university if they could 
have witnessed it. 

Results of the tests were given to 
each member individually in a_per- 
sonal report. Group data on_ this 
testing will be discussed below under 
“Results.” 

The following eight sessions were 
devoted to training. Tachistoscopic 
practice with digits and phrases was 
one of the most popular devices, and 
the group was very quickly reading 
phrases of from 21 to 25 typewriter 
units of space 1/100 of a second. 
Digit reading for such groups rarely 
equals phrase reading because the 
practice periods are too short and in- 
frequent to develop the requisite skill 
in reproducing such an exacting pre- 
sentation as a_ seven-digit number 
shown in 1/100 of a second. A second 
mechanical technique was the Har- 
vard Reading Films, Series B, which 
have been explained in detail in many 
places so need not be discussed fur- 
ther here. For this group the films 
were of less value than my experience 
has shown them to be with most adult 
groups. 

At each session a brief lecture- 
discussion period gave the instructor 
the opportunity to demonstrate some- 
thing of the complex nature of read- 
ing and to present the various tech- 
niques which are useful to the able 
adult in bringing his reading skills up 
to the level of his reading needs. 
Since this was a group of very able 


readers, it was necessary only to stress 
various means of utilizing the already 
good language and logic skills of the 
members and to press for speed for 
comprehension. These orientation pe- 
riods were also the time for individual 
members to air their problems. Many 
a “Yes, but—” put the leader to devis- 
ing realistic suggestions for meeting 
the problems which were aired dur- 
ing these discussion periods. Fre- 
quently the group made its own sug- 
gestions, i.e., a problem by one mem- 
ber was met by a suggestion from 
another who had encountered the 
same problem. 

Each session concluded with a 
timed reading test. Results of this test 
were plotted on individual graphs so 
that each member could watch his 
progress from week to week. This is 
a good motivating device because it 
presents progress. in graphic form. 
Many times a reader needs this tang- 
ible proof of progress because at first 
he may not be aware of improved 
speed in day-by-day reading. 

Between sessions each member came 
to the Center twice a week and read, 
using one of the several reading pac- 
ing devices with which many reading 
training centers are equipped. Each 
person was urged to bring a book of 
his own choosing but was advised to 
keep to easy-flowing prose at first in 
an attempt to develop a rapid pace 
with rhythmic eye movements. The 
emphasis in programs like this is at 
first on improving the mechanics. 
Fewer and shorter fixations, or pauses, 
per line, a good return sweep to the 
next line with rhythmic progression 
across the line and down the page are 
some of these. Easy fiction furnishes 
the best practice because it offers no 
obstacles from unfamiliar vocabulary, 
complex organization of ideas, or un- 
familiar content. 

A third area of training was reading 
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at home without benefit of coaching 
or machines. Selected articles, chosen 
for their suitability to the group’s in- 
terests as well as for the particular 
techniques being developed, were 
given at every session. These were 
read at any time between sessions, 
timed, and the words per minute 
computed by the reader. The central 
thought of the article was written out 
and this material was discussed at 
the sessions. Such discussion was fruit- 
ful in revealing to the group the 
reading experiences of the several 
members as they experimented with 
the techniques they were practicing. 
Members were urged to read an hour 
a day, attempting to reproduce, un- 
aided, the same_ smooth-flowing, 
rhythmic, rapid rate they were de- 
veloping with the pacing machines. 


Results 


What were the results of such a 
course with such a group? As meas- 
ured by standardized reading tests, 
the group as a whole made 76 per 
cent improvement speed, with 
comprehension held constant. The 
greatest gain by a reader was 135 per 
cent, a gain of 285 words per minute 
over his entering speed. This reader 
had perfect attendance, used the rea2- 
ing pacing machine between sessions 
more times than any other member, 
and reported back on all intersessional 
material assigned. Another reader 
showed only 10 per cent gain in 
speed and with it a 10 per cent loss 
in comprehension. This member was, 
by observation, extremely ego-in- 
volved throughout the training, found 
the techniques disturbing, although 
challenging, and wrote at the close of 
the course, “. . . For a time during 
the course my pride suffered acutely 
and all kinds of blocks and distrac- 
tions came between me and _ those 
timed readings you gave us. I am not 


yet over that, but I believe it is due 
to the fact that I do not yet feel the 
degree of security which I hope (and 
plan) to achieve.” It may be expected 
that when this reader returns for a 
recheck in six months, more notice- 
able gains will be evident. 

So much for formal gain, but what 
about subjective report and observa- 
tion? Here the results are varied and 
interesting. This being a group of 
persons for whom good reading is as 
essential as good intelligence, they 
were in dead earnest about benefiting 
from the training. Here are some of 
their comments: 


‘ 


‘,.. the ability to free oneself (an 
on-going process still) from the feel- 
ing that everything must be read for 
complete and specific details.” 

2 one reads with variations in 
speed as is necessary. I find myself do- 
ing that with less thought about it— 
skimming here, reading rapidly now, 
then again more slowly as I may feel 
the need for meditating on some par- 
ticular thought or enjoying some 
particular passage.” 

“Improvement in my mental out- 
look on reading. When I sit down 
now to a piece of reading, I realize I 
must concentrate, get rid of distrac- 
tions, look for the signposts of organi- 
zation, such as topic sentences, tran- 
sitional words and summaries, and 
read with a flexible speed that de- 
pends on what I want to get out of 
the piece.” 

“Has given me a new method of 
attack on reading. I really ask myself, 
‘Why am I reading this?’ I believe 
this has helped me increase my speed 
even in articles from which I need 
to get minute details.” 

“Has increased my ability to skim 
medical and nursing literature. This 
has been proven to me many times 
over. I can get what I want from 
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an article by skimming in the right 
way.” 

“What I expected at the outset was 
to increase my speed, but what I have 
gained is an appreciation of how to 
read.” 


“I remember . my feeling of re- 
sentment about having so little time 
to read. Now I know I can read much 
more if I do not try to read every- 
thing at the same rate with w hich I 
read difficult clinical material.” 


“One technique that has been par- 
ticularly useful to me has been the 
idea of getting a frame of reference 
for the material being read. Hereto- 
fore I think I had usually simply 
started at the beginning and read. | 
believe the ‘previewing’ aids in re- 
tention of the material read. It also 
eliminates unnecessary detail.” 


Summary 

Needless to say, this course was a 
lively and illuminating experience for 
both the participants and the leader. 
Most of the members discovered to 
their surprise that this skill, which 
had always been a vital part of their 
stock-in-trade, could be considerably 
improved. Several showed up in the 
instructor’s office requesting addi- 
tional training. All put the techniques 
to use throughout the course and took 
active part in the discussion. 

The “Yes, but— responses men- 
tioned above under “Organization of 
the Training” were the times when 
the instructor learned a good deal 
about how well-trained adults read. 
“Am I not insulting the author when 
I read at breakneck speed something 
which it took him days or weeks to 
write?” “What do I do when these 
transitional words don’t really ‘trans- 
ish?’ (This from a Law School pro- 
fessor.) “Yes, but sometimes a specific 
word makes all the difference between 


” 


understanding and not understanding, 
so am I not in danger of missing the 
meaning if I read by phrases?” 
“We've been trained to believe that 
every detail is absolutely essential. 
What if I read a patient’s chart like 
this?” (This being rapid overviewing 
and the comment being made by a 
member of the nursing school fac- 
ulty.) Each objection was legitimate 
and each had to be answered within 
its own framework. The result was a 
lively atmosphere of mutual respect, 
understanding, and learning between 
leader and group which resulted in an 
experience that was rich and reward- 
ing to this author and, it is to be 
hoped, to the 20 persons who success- 
fully completed the course. 


Administrators interested in know- 
ing more about how programs for 
adult reading training are conducted 
may be interested in the following 
sources of information: 


Articles 
Workbooks and Texts 

“Faster Reading Ups Efficiency at 
Mutual Life,’ American Business, Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

Baker, “Adults Acquire Reading Com- 
petence,” Baltimore Bulletin of Educa- 
tton, 28:27-9, N’50. 

Buswell, Guy T., How Adults Read. 

Chapman, John F., “Speeded Read- 
ing,” ge Business Review, Vol. 31 
No. 3, May-June, 1953. 

Coney, Fred, “The Air University 
Program of Reading Training Through 
Improvement of Visual Processes,” 
American Psychologist, Vol. 3, No. 7, 7, 
48, 294. 

Fulkner, I. N. and Lawsche, C. H., 
“Developmental Reading In Industry,” 
Journal of American Society of Train- 
ing Directors, Jan-Feb, ’54, Vol. 8, No. 1 


Jacobson, J. O., “An Executive Train- 
ing Program in Speed Reading,” Clear- 


ing-House, June, 1953. 
Mullins, C. J. and Mowry, Harley W. 
III, “21 Top Executives Learn to Read 
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216% Faster,” Personnel Journal, Feb., 
1953. 
O'Leary, Scott, “Better Seeing for 


Better Living,” Bulletin of American 
Institute of Banking, April, 1951. 

Perry, William G., Jr. and Whitlock, 
Charles P., “The Right to Read Rapid- 
ly,” Atlantic Monthly, November, 1952. 

Speer, G. S., “Using Mechanical De- 
vices Can Increase Speed of Reading,” 
Nation’s Schools, 48: 45-8, 0°51. 

Winslow, Amy, “Can Librarians 
Read?” Library Journal, Vol. 76, No. 9, 
May, 1951. 

Brown, J. L, Efficient Reading, Heath 
& Co., 1952. 

Center, Stella, The Art of Book Read- 


ing, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1952. 

Judson, Horace and Baldridge, Ken- 
neth P., The Techniques of Reading, 
Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1954. 

Lewis, Norman, How To Read Bet- 
ter and Faster, Crowell, New York, 1952. 

Strang, Ruth, Study Types of Read- 
ing Exercises, College Level, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1951. 

Wilking, S. V. and Webster, R. G., 
A College Developmental Reading Man- 
ual, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. 

Witty, Paul, How To Become A Bet- 
ter Reader, Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, 1953. 


Literacy Training in Prison 
Louis A. D'Amico and Lloyd S. Standlee 


Institute of Educational Research, Indiana University 


LARGE PROPORTION of those who 
commit prison offenses are defi- 
cient in reading ability. James N. 
Gehrigh,! Nassau County Children’s 
Court Judge, recently stated, “Many 
young boys and girls are lured into 
paths of delinquency through frustra- 
tion resulting from their inability to 
read.” The gravitation of these youths 
toward crime is further evidenced by 
a prison report? that as many as 40 
per cent of its inmates are illiterate. 
The present paper reports how prison 
educational rehabilitation programs 
attempt to correct for this deficiency 
in reading ability. 
The writers, as part of an investi- 
gation of adult literacy training pro- 


‘New York Times, April 20, 1951. 


grams, wrote to the wardens of state 
and federal prisons requesting infor- 
mation on their educational programs. 
Letters were sent to 172 state prisons 
in 46 states and to 16 federal prisons 
in 13 states. The letters were merely 
a request for information. They were 
not of the questionnaire type, and it 
was not anticipated that the replies 
would be published. Nevertheless, re- 
sponses to these letters revealed in- 
formation on prison educational pro- 
grams that might well be shared with 
those interested in the area of adult 
education. 


Responses, and in most cases de- 
scriptive and/or teaching materials, 
were received from 112 state institu- 


“Letter from Charles L. Eldridge, Director of Education, Louisiana State Prison, 


Angola, Louisiana. 
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tions in 43 states and from 14 federal 
inistitutions. These responses were 
analyzed and are summarized below. 


Orientation 


Most of the prisons reported that 
a member of the prison staff, usually 
an educational specialist or a psychol- 
ogist, gives an orientation talk to the 
new prisoners. The purpose of this talk 
is to impress upon the new prisoners 
that the efforts they make while serv- 
ing sentence will in large part deter- 
mine the attitude of the parole board, 
the attitude of prison officials, and 
the progress the inmate can make to- 
ward self-improvement. It is often 
stressed that the lack of education 
leads to crime, and that here is a 
chance to correct that lack of educa- 
tion. The approach that an inmate 
will not have much else to do with 
his time is often used. It is stressed 
that, if a prisoner improves himself 
educationally (learns to read, to write, 
to do elementary arithmetic, and the 
like), or learns a vocation, it will help 
him both in prison and when he leaves 
prison. 

Typically, the incoming prisoner 
is given an educational achievement 
and ‘or an intelligence test. Some in- 
stitutions give tests of reading ability. 
Many different standardized tests are 
in use; the Stanford Achievement 
Test, however, was mentioned most 
frequently. These initial test scores 
are used to group the men in appro- 
priate grade levels. 


Voluntary vs. Compulsory 
Attendance 


The fifth-grade level of achieve- 
ment was commonly reported as the 
dividing line between voluntary and 


compulsory attendance. Those who 
score below the fifth-grade level are 
usually required to take part in the 
educational program. Those who 
score above fifth-grade level are usu- 
ally encouraged to attend, but not 
required to attend. 

In a few states, it is specified by 
law that inmates shall attend school 
through the eighth-grade. 


Instructional Program 


The prison educational programs 
are commonly under the supervision 
of a Director of Education. Most 
often the instructors are the better 
educated inmates who volunteer to 
teach. Inmate instructors were re- 
ported to have better rapport and 
other unique qualifications that made 
up for lack of formal educational 
training. In one letter* it was stated, 
“. , . the inmate teacher who can get 
the illiterate past the barrier of his 
disbelief in his ability to learn to read 
and write is just as successful as the 
well-trained civilian teacher.” Some 
programs, however, used civilian in- 
structors, or both inmate and civilian 
instructors. 


In the teaching of reading an ex- 
tremely wide variety of materials are 
being used. Tabulation of the fre- 
quency of mention of reading mate- 
rials (76 prisons reporting) indicated 
that 156 different commercial reading 
materials are being used. Also used 
are film strips, flash cards, word 
games, workbooks, and locally pre- 
pared materials. 


Most prison officials mentioned the 
need for reading materials that would 
appeal to adults, in contrast with ma- 
terials prepared for lower age groups. 
A few prisons, however, reported suc- 


‘Letter from John C. Burke, Warden, Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun, Wis- 


consin. 
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cessful use of reading materials at 
the elementary level. 

More important than materials, 
however, is the method of instruction. 
Though the inmates are initially 
grouped according to educational 
grade-level achievement, most prisons 
reported that the teaching of reading 
is adapted to the needs of the indi- 
vidual. One _ prison instructional 
manual‘ states, “ Classroom in- 
struction should be individualized be- 
cause of the variance in motivation, 
attitudes, abilities, previous education 
and life experience, and other per- 
sonal variations among adult prison- 
ers.” 

Another prison’ reported an inter- 
esting example of how teaching tech- 
nique is adapted to the social back- 
ground of inmates and teachers: 

“The teacher starts the group by 
the alphabet method. This may not 
be acceptable from the standpoint of 
modern educational procedures but is 
practicable here because of the typical 
background of both the pupil and 
the teacher. 

“The pupils come from a_ social 
setting and are living in an environ- 
ment which dictates that to learn to 
read one must first learn the alphabet. 
The teachers are untrained and share 
the same social outlook as the pupils.” 


After this social need for alphabetic 
insruction has been met, phonetics, 
blending of word elements, and other 
instructional techniques are used. 

A third example of meeting the 
needs of the inmates is illustrated in 
the following technique of teaching 
writing: 


‘Manual of Procedures in Education, 


“Knowing some of the questions 
which appear on the parole papers 
the teacher may say, ‘You're going up 
for parole pretty soon. They are go- 
ing to ask you why you think you are 
more likely to make an honest living 
this time than before you came in. 
What are you going to say? Why 


don’t vou trv to write it down now?’ ” 
Almost without exception the 


prisons mentioned how the men were 
sensitive—though they might try to 
appear indifferent—about their inabil- 
ity to read and write, and how ac- 
ceptance of their first attempts—no 
matter how bad they were—was im- 
portant in motivating them to con- 
tinue learning. This acceptance of the 
individual at his present level of abil- 
ity, plus an emphasis upon his growth 
in self-understanding, change in at- 
titude, and a better understanding of 
the social forces within which he 
lives, is central to the instructional 
programs. (Needless to say, there are 
certain limitations to the carrying 
out of such a philosophy within a 
prison. ) 

After the inmate attains the basic 
reading skills, he can continue with 
his education through elementary, 
secondary, and in some cases even the 
college level. This is accomplished 
through the prison elementary and 
secondary courses, through private and 


university correspondence — courses, 
and through university extension 
courses. 


If an inmate does elect to go on 
with his education and successfully 
completes the curriculum — usually 
planned in cooperation with the State 


Vocational Training and Recreation, Part 


I, State Department of Correction, Sacramento, California, July, 1948. 


‘Letter from W. H. Hiatt, Warden, United States Penitentiary, Atlanta, Georgia. 


‘The Teaching of Reading, unpublished manuscript, United States Department 
of Justice, Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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Departments of Public Instruction— 
he is awarded a certificate of com- 
pletion of training or a diploma of 
graduation, for example, a high school 
diploma. These certificates or di- 
plomas bear no indication that they 
were earned in prison. 

Many prisons reported that instruc- 
tional facilities and operating budget 
are inadequate, that library facilities 
are inadequate, that the classrooms 
are poorly lighted and__ poorly 
equipped. However, interest in the 
educational rehabilitation of prisoners 


is high and, in part, makes up for 
limited funds and facilities. 


Summary 

Most prisons have literacy training 
programs developed on sound educa- 
tional principles. The few prisons 
that have no such program plan or 
hope to start-one in the future. In- 
terest in the further development of 
literacy rehabilitation of prisoners is 
high. Many prison officials expressed 
the need for more information and 
materials on adult literacy training. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


I have no desire to argue with 
Sandy Liveright, nor do I have the 
inclination to answer his frothy, if 
not frivolous, evaluation of labor edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, I’ve the feeling 
that if some labor education people 
don’t answer, the silence may be in- 
terpreted as an assent to a trivial dis- 
paragement of the significant ac- 
tivities of a great many serious people. 

An adequate answer would include 
a refutation of almost every para- 
graph in his article on labor education 
which appeared in the February, 1954, 
issue of ApuLtt Epucation. 

It’s convenient to write the sort 
of thing in which you plead not 
guilty before you begin by describing 
your intellectual meanderings as “ob- 
servations” and duck out in advance 
before any defense by conceding 
that your observations are not “tested 
hypotheses or proven theories.” 

Participation in labor education 
programs is relatively — sometimes 
even pitifully — small. My best  in- 
formation is that this is also true of 


most adult education programs, when 
they are measured against the poten- 
tial audience, even when they are 
smuggled into the home in  sugar- 
coated television and radio programs. 
It is one of the shortcomings of our 
society that education has not been 
able to attract a large voluntary au- 
dience. Drop the vocational and 
“how-to-do” classes from our evening 
schools and extension programs and 
some of our adult educators might 
perish of sheer loneliness. 

As to labor’s interest in education, 
Liveright came by his information in 
this respect by “observation” from 
very far indeed. How does he know 
how many people are employed as 
workers in the field of labor educa- 
tion, or how many members are par- 
ticipating in the programs? He hasn’t 
asked anyone in Michigan, I gather, 
he has never done any observing 
here, and very little that I know of in 
the auto workers’ union, generally. 

For the survey, he should have 
made, and I hope will, before he 
writes another piece of this kind, he 
should have had the following  in- 
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formation: Aside from office work- 
ers, the UAW-CIO has two admin- 
istrators, three editorial workers, two 
technicians, two film specialists and 
two artists, working at headquarters. 
There are, in addition, 34 field rep- 
resentatives whose time is shared 
equally by the political action and 
education departments of the union. 
I need only add to this the three 
full-time workers employed in the 
education department of the Michi- 
gan CIO and six more employed by 


UAW locals in Detroit to indicate 
how sparse is Liveriyht’s “expert” 
knowledge, and how ridiculously 


wide of the mark are the figures he 
used. 

The UAW-CIO, its Detroit locals 
and the Michigan CIO between them, 
you see, employ as many full-time 
labor education workers as Liv eright 
attributes to the entire labor move- 
ment “to plan, run, and follow up 
programs for 17 million union mem- 
bers!” (The exclamation mark is his. ) 

But not only is his statistic dreamy 
nonsense, the inferences he draws 
from his statistic would be wrong 
even if his figures were right. 

The current issue of the Michigan 
CIO News, whose reports are by no 
means all-inclusive, carries notices 
of 13 classes scheduled for the next 
week. The same issue carries five ad- 
ditional reports of educational events. 

At a six-week summer school we 
held in Michigan last year, nearly 
50 union staff members, aside from 
those employed in the education pro- 
gram, participated as instructors, lec- 
turers, discussion leaders. In Indiana, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
and other regions nearly every mem- 
ber of the union’s staff has acted 


staff members serve in this way more 
or less regularly. 

Last year our union sponsored 23 
weeks of summer school at 14 dif- 
ferent locations. This year we will 
sponsor such schools for at least four 
more weeks and at two more loca- 
tions. During 1953, the UAW spent 
nearly $500,000 on “general union 
education,” and somewhat more on 
“citizenship education.” Our local 
unions, we know, spent at least as 
much and, we estimate, about twice 
as much. 


Our recent national education con- 
ference held at Chicago was attended 
by 2,500 delegates from hundreds of 
local unions. 

At weekend institutes, evening 
classes and other similar events more 
than 50,000 members of our union 
are involved annually. 


Perhaps all this adds up to less than 
it should—but it’s a different total 
substantially than would be inferred 
from reading Liveright. The impor- 
tant point to be made in this con- 
nection is that the labor education 
movement is growing, with more 
union energy, thought and money 
being poured in all the time—which 
is the opposite of the point that 
Liveright seemed to be making. 

Liveright’s complaint—and this _re- 
curs throughout his article—is that 
labor has not developed a “philos- 
ophy.” This is nonsense. The phi- 
losophy of the labor movement, un- 
acceptable though it may be to some 
folk, is incorporated in the resolutions 
adopted at the conventions of the 
AFL and the CIO. If Liveright will 
consult these he will see that the 
philosophy is quite well worked out 
and articulated. 

The hundreds of pamphlets pub- 
lished by the labor movement all deal 
with aspects of a complete philosophy 


these capacities on a number of oc- 
casions. No fewer than 100 UAW 
» 
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of labor education. Observers from 
outside the labor movement, like 
Perlman and Tannenbaum, visitors 
from most of the European and Asian 
countries, all profess to see a well 
articulated philosophy animating the 
American labor movement. 

The leaders of the American labor 
movement, including Walter Reuther 
and George Meaney, have spoken on 
the underlying principles of the labor 
movement thoughtfully effec- 


tively. 
Here, I suspect, Liveright com- 
plains, not so much _ because the 


American labor movement, and the 
American workers’ education move- 
ment have no philosophy, but because 
they have not incorporated his par- 
ticular beliefs into their philosophy. 


Each union’ education program, 
however, has different needs. In the 
Textile Ww orkers Union, where the 


average number may have spent two 
or three years less in school than the 
average steel or auto union member, 
who, in turn, may have spent the 
same number of years less than the 
average lithographer, problems will 
need tow be dealt with which can be 
ignored in the other unions. 


In a union composed, as was the 
ILGWU of 30 years ago, largely of 
relatively sophisticated European im- 
migrants, the educational needs were 
different from those in the current 
period when the same union seems to 
be drawing many of its newer mem- 
bers from the less sophisticated Latin- 
American immigrant groups. 


A union in an industry where peo- 
ple are employed in small groups, and 
which consequently needs to rely 
heavily upon the paid official such 
as the business agent, will have edu- 
cational needs that are different from 
a union, such as the auto workers 
or machinists, with a high percentage 


of the membership employed in mass 
industry, where heavy reliance is 
placed upon the effectiveness of the 
shop steward. For these and for a 
variety of other reasons, the immedi- 
ate goals of the labor educator will 
differ from union to union, and the 
educators will have difficulty in get- 
ting together on a statement of pur- 
pose, even at the risk of continuing to 
make Liveright ill at ease. 


However, these differences, and the 
differences in the language of the 
definitions collected by Liveright, are 
actually less significant as an evidence 
of a disparity of purpose or philos- 
ophy than Liveright suggests. The 
diversity of personality and vocabu- 
lary of the leaders of the American 
labor movement reflects a diversity 
of personalities, places and concen- 
trations at the base of the labor move- 
ment, but certainly a basically similar 
underlying philosophy does not re- 
quire a monolithically uniform 
sonality and vocabulary. 


It is my very strong hunch that 
labor education has not been as suc- 
cessful as it might have been, because 
the community has been over-run 
with people seeking to impose arti- 
ficial formulae, often inspired if not 
derived from the Scandinavian and 
British worker education movements, 
upon the American labor movement. 
Some of them have been seeking, i 
has seemed to me, to impose their 
own ideas on the union movement, 
instead of seeking ways in which they 
could forward the ideas and goals of 
unions and their members. 


Labor educators enjoy a_ great 
luxury—they need not be elected. If 
they are to be successful, however, 


they must convince the responsible 
leadership (which in almost all cases 
must face the terrible consequences 
of democracy, the need for support 
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from the electorate) that an educa- 
tion program can help build the 
union; and that the union leader can 
derive deserved political benefit from 
the fact that he sponsors such a pro- 
gram. 


I was appalled at Liveright’s state- 
ment that “almost all labor educa- 
tors, both in unions and universities, 
feel frustrated in their efforts to build 
a vital and dynamic program.” 

Almost all labor educators I know, 
and I know a good many more than 
the 40 or 50 Liveright says comprise 
the entire number of full-time labor 
educators in the American labor 
movement, are far from frustrated. 
They are more likely to be exhilarated 
and inspired by their opportunity to 
work in labor education. If I have 
found frustration in my work it has 
been with people like Liveright. 

Of course, there must be differ- 
ences between those who work for 
universities and those employed by 
labor unions. Who would have it 
otherwise? There could not fail to 
be, since their co-operation must nec- 
essarily be limited. A great many 


sensible university people have come 
to accept this—have seen as a matter 
of fact that true academic freedom 
can be insured only if co-operation 
with labor as with all other groups 
in the community is limited. 


But some few have not been able 
to adjust to the unwillingness of 
the labor movement to accept status 
as a colonial intellectual state under 
a university administator. They are 
plagued with frustration and this un- 
happiness they project onto others. 


In my own case, since the UAW 
has no desire to dominate any uni- 
versity, and since it is perfectly capa- 
ble of resisting any colonial incur- 
sions from the universities, | am with- 
out any feelings of frustration. 

Indeed I am about as content with 
my work as one can be. I suspect 
that this is equally true of most of 
the people on the education staff of 
the UAW. Probably even of labor 
educators in the labor movement as 
a whole. ; 

BRENDAN SEXTON 
Director of Education 


UAW-CIO 
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ADULT EDUCATION — WHY 
THIS APATHY? By Ernest Green. 


London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1953. 145 pp. 15s. 

Dr. Green seeks an answer to the 
question in his title on the basis of 
two questionnaires: one given to 
adults who had participated in adult 
education processes, and one to those 
who had not. He also supplied a 
Group Syllabus to branches of the 
Workers Education Association to 
seek group answers from present 


members of what I take to be W.E.A. 
tutorial classes. His returns included 
questionnaires returned by 1487 in- 
dividuals and group syllabi of 49 
groups attended by 448 persons. The 
book is an analysis of this material. 
The opening chapters give the im- 
pression that he is chiefly interested in 
out-of-school youth, the statistics give 
the impression that his major con- 
cern is adult education for the “work- 
ing classes.” These impressions of the 
book will be more commonly ac- 
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cepted by American readers than by 
British readers or by those reasonably 
well acquainted w ith the British adult 
education movement and with the or- 
ganization of British society. The 
American educator should bear this in 
mind. As a matter of fact, Dr. Green 
presents material provocative of use- 
ful discussion by all persons admin- 
istering any type of adult education. 

A fillip is added to the statistics by 
an occasional comment transcribed 
from the questionnaires. A “young 
lady of 19 blames the ‘opposite sex’” 
for her failure to go on with her edu- 
cation. A housewife states “her par- 
ents thought that education was 
wasted females.” This old- 
fashioned view appears rather fre- 
quently in the comments. On_ the 
whole, reasons given for the “apathy” 
are what we would expect from 
American groups. Many said that 
their formal education, such as it was, 
did not stimulate them to learn fur- 
ther. “For the vast majority,” says 
Dr. Green, “the daily task is soul- 
destroying repetitious work, deaden- 
ing all ambition and outlook.” That 
may or may not be true in America, 
but a salesman quoted by Dr. Green 
could well speak for all of us, re- 
specting the “wireless:” “One is a 
knob-twister, and wireless listening 
has deprived me of 75% of the time 
I hitherto spent on reading history, 
biology, and classics.” 

More valuable than Dr. Green’s 
statistical analysis in this book is the 
extremely human picture presented 
by the comments of those who an- 
swered the questionnaires and the 
svllabus, and by Dr. Green’s sym- 
pathetic treatment of those comments. 
They present a universal picture of 
Western Man as we know him. There 
is rich material here for Ortega y 


have read, before writing the Revolt, 
the comment quoted by Dr. Green 
from a “lady civil servant” who said, 
of the “Digests” and “How To —” 
books, that they “make for a jack- 
daw mind ‘and an easy presentation 
of facts which have no depth.” Cer- 
tainly, Ortega could have chosen no 
better phrase than “the jackdaw 
mind” to describe his plenitude of 
people. 

Dr. Green has perspective. He has 
been “in” adult education a_ long 
time. He sees its failures (on which 
he is concentrating) as a human prob- 
lem requiring a human approach. He 
quotes with most approval a study 
group's conclusion that “Apathy is 
due more to lack of approach than 
to the wrong kind of approach.” His 
Chapter XXI on “Reasons and Solu- 


tions” may be more valuable in 
Britain than in the United States 


which seemingly has been more ad- 

venturous. The great value of the 

work is that a sy mpathetic and under- 

standing reading of it will point up 

for us what our problem really is. 
Davin L. Mac Kaye 
Director, Adult Education 
San Jose, California 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND CITIZEN- 
SHIP. By Edward B. Olds and Eric 
Josephson. National Social Welfare 
Assembly, 345 East 46th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 1953. 230 pp., $1.50. 
Paperbound. 

Young People and Citizenship is the 
report of an exploratory study made 
by the National Social W elfare As- 
sembly on the problems of citizen- 
ship education and the young adult 
from the ages of 18 to 30. Citizen- 
ship education in this study broadly 
includes civic affairs, international af- 
fairs, economics, and the humanities, 


Gasset’s presentation of that Man in including both the informal and 
his Revolt of the Masses. He should formal approaches. 
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The study tries to describe the 
present young adult scene, evaluate 
some of the national programs aimed 
at this age group, explore some of the 
possible reasons behind existing con- 
ditions, and present suggestions for 
such things as how to attract and 
keep the young adult in citizenship 
education programs. 

The evaluation of the existing pro- 
grams, which suffers from lack of 
breadth, poor formulation, and lack 
of intensity, is the weakest part of 
the study. However the rest of the 
report is very valuable for the adult 
educator, group worker, and even the 
voung adult. In addition to two in- 
tensive surveys of young adults in 
Hartford, Conn. and a rural area in 
lowa, there are interesting reports on 
several other young adult groups and 
summaries of other surveys, studies, 
and literature on young adults. 

This report suggests that there is 
a real challenge for adult education 
in this age group and questions some 
of the social group work methods 
now being used. The study sees the 
young adult population generally as 
an unorganized group who want in- 
formal group contact, but whose time 
is taken up to a large extent by their 


vocations, family, and personal de- 
velopment. Compared with their 
elders they are relatively well in- 


formed on civic affairs, but not active. 
The mass media has a great effect 
upon the young adult. The young 
adult prefers informal discussion to 
lectures and has interest in programs 
in recreation and vocational areas. 
There seems to be some reluctance to 
move into citizenship education both 
on the part of the young adult and 
the organizations, perhaps because of 
the present climate of opinion, par- 
ticularly on controversial issues. 
Some of the recommendations of 
this study include better communica- 


tions between the organizations and 
potential members, clearer goals for 
citizenship education on the part of 
the organizations, and more effort to 
help the young adult move into action 
following study, particularly on local 
issues. The study concludes that there 
is not sufficient effort being made 
toward citizenship education with the 
voung adult age group. 


While the evidence from the study 
may not warrant all the conclusions 
reached, the study is of considerable 
value to the educator and the young 
adult, both of whom have been sadly 
in need of some facts about the young 
adult group. 


Biue CArsTENSON 
Community Adult Education 
University of Michigan 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP: 
A Guide For Preparing Foreign-Born 
Adults for Life in a Democracy. Al- 
bany: Bureau of Adult Education, 
The State Department of Education, 
1953. 110 pp. NPL. 


An analysis of teaching procedures, 
outline of units for a course in prep- 
aration for citizenship for the foreign- 
born, and extensive annotated lists 
of relevant printed and audio-visual 
materials. 


TRAINING IN SOCIAL EDUCA- 
TION. By Meher C, Nararatty. Delhi, 
India: Indian Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, 30, Faiz Bozar, Delhi, 1953. 
105p pp. NPL. 

Outlines the history of the adult 
education movement and the chang- 
ing concepts of social education in 
India and shows how these changes 
have necessitated new thinking about 
educational goals, methods, and train- 
ing. Contains chapters on the organi- 
zation and content of the new com- 
prehensive training programs in the 
various fields of adult education. 
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EMERGING PRACTICES IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By 
Leon Ovsiew. Metropolitan School 
Study Council and Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration, 
525 W. 120th St.. New York 27, 
N. Y. 95 pp. NPL. 

In 1950-51 a program of inter- 
visitation teams was started in Metro- 
politan School Study Council Schools 
in order to study the changing char- 
acter of the superintendent’ s job. Out 
of this study was culled a set of ma- 
terials on what were found to be the 
best administrative practices. This 


volume reports these findings in re- 
gard to the school’s relation to the 
community, the staff, and the role of 
the school superintendent. 
A HISTORY OF ADULT EDUCA- 
TION AT COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
SITY: University Extension and the 
School of General Studies. By John 
Angus Burrell. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. 111 pp. $2.50 
A history and critical evaluation 
of Columbia’s program of courses for 
adults which culminated in the estab- 
lishment of the School of General 
Studies and the Extension Program. 
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